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Memorabilia 





(THE Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research (Vol. 31, No. 84 and Vol. 32, 
No. 85) maintains the high standard of 
scholarship and wide range of interest with 
which we have become familiar over the 
years, and at an annual subscription of 25s. 
it is still one of the most reasonably priced 
journals. We would like to say something 
about each of the nine main articles and the 
nine “ notes” in these issues, but space does 
not allow. Attention may, however, be 
drawn to Miss Barnes’s contribution entitled 
‘Lambeth MS, 1212 and the White Book of 
Canterbury’ and to Mrs. Gransden’s paper 
on ‘Some late thirteenth-century records of 
an ecclesiastical court in the archdeaconry 
of Sudbury’, because these illustrate how 
much is being done, and how much needs to 
be done, to unravel some of the problems 
attaching to ecclesiastical records in which 
this country is so rich. Mr. Eric John’s 
paper on ‘The imposition of the common 
burdens on the lands of the English Church’ 
will be welcomed by students of Anglo- 
Saxon history as it supplements and partially 
corrects W. H. Stevenson’s views on the 
same subject expressed in Vol. 29 of the 
English Historical Review as long ago as 
1914. The series of bibliographical aids to 
research continues: No. 16 is probate juris- 
diction within the diocese of Canterbury 
and No. 17 is a provisional list of Austrian 
libraries containing medieval manuscripts, 
with notes on their catalogues. Lists of 
accessions and migrations of historical 
manuscripts, and corrections to the Diction- 
ary of National Biography are regular and 
invaluable features of the Bulletin. The 
thirty-seventh Annual Report of the Insti- 
tute of Historical Research shows that 1,098 
persons were using the Institute in 1957-58 
and of these 366 were pursuing a course of 
instruction for a higher degree. 
The Antiquaries Journal (Vol. 38, Nos. 
3 and 4) contains the Anniversary Address 
given by Sir Mortimer Wheeler on April 23, 
1958, and papers dealing with excavations at 
Treneglos (Cornwall), Pevensey (Sussex), 
Garton Slack (Yorkshire) and Charlat in 
Corréze, and with a mail shirt from the 
Hearst Collection. Vol. 39 (Nos. 1 and 2) 
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includes the fourth interim report on the 
excavations at Verulamium, and accounts of 
excavations at Cae’r-Mynydd (Caernarvon. 
shire) and of a stretch of Ermine Street at 
Stamford. Three of the main features of 
the Antiquaries Journal are the reviews, 
bibliography and contents of periodical 
literature which are of enormous help in 
these days when so much appears in print 
and neither time nor money allows us to 
purchase or peruse all that we would like, 
The Journal is published twice a year 
(double numbers) and the annual subscrip- 
tion is 40s. 

Archives, the journal of the British 
Records Association, is of more general 
interest than the name implies. Two issues 
are before us. That dated Michaelmas, 
1958, contains papers on Acts of Parliament, 
being notes on the original acts preserved at 
the House of Lords, their use and interpre- 
tation; an unusual method of ensuring the 
validity of counterparts as shown by an 
indenture of 1344; articles on Bulgarian 
archives and on Australian business archives, 
The later issue, dated Lady Day, 1959, 
contains the text of Dr. Charles Newman’s 
paper on medical records and Dr. Hunter's 
paper on the importance of manuscript 
records for psychiatric history, both of 
which were read at the Association’s Annual 
Conference in 1958. Dr. Leslie Mac- 
farlane’s contribution on the Vatican 
archives is of special value and will be com- 
pleted in the next issue. The series of 
papers on the local records of Great Britain 
in these two issues deals with the local and 
private archives of Scotland and with the 
collections at the Ipswich and East Suffolk 
Record Office. Report, comment, reviews 
and lists of publications are regular features. 
Archives is issued twice a year; the subscrip- 
tion rate is 12s. yearly for members of the 
Association and 16s. for non-members; the 
Honorary Secretary is Mr. B. C. Redwood, 
Charterhouse, Charterhouse Square, Lon- 
don, E.C.1. 

F. W. STEER. 


E December Notes and Queries will be 

largely a Victorian number. In addi- 
tion to twelve unpublished letters by Chris- 
tina Rossetti, it will contain contributions on 
Tennyson, Browning, George Eliot, Swin- 
burne, Hopkins, Huxley and Emily 
Dickinson. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





LIEUTENANT STARKE AT THE 
SIEGE OF QUEBEC 


rc is not difficult to diagnose Lieutenant 

John Starke’s complaint; he lacked pre- 
ferment. Had he attained, by 1778, the 
romotion to which he felt his services 
entitled him he would now be represented 
by an occasional footnote in the writings 
descriptive of the Revolutionary naval 
actions. As it is, his disease acquired a 
symptom more deadly than the illness itself, 
he began to write memorials. Although he 
must have known that by departing from 
the naval officer’s attitude of anonymous 
gallantry, and alleging on paper not merely 
his own merit but the incompetence of his 
superiors, he had taken the most effective 
method to put an end to any further promo- 
tion, Starke scribbled his complaints to the 
naval authorities at some length. Nobody 
(except possibly himself) could have been 
surprised when he died, in 1793, still a 
Lieutenant. 

No historian of the Revolutionary period 
is likely to deplore the atrabilious lieutenant, 
for his scribblings have provided consider- 
able illustration of the war on Lake Cham- 
plain. While a long manuscript of his, deal- 
ing particularly with the failings of his 
commanding officer, Pringle, during the 
actions against Benedict Arnold’s little fleet 
in October 1776 has long been known to 
students of the period,’ another highly inter- 
esting memorial of his has lain neglected 
amongst the archives in the National Mari- 
time Museum, Greenwich, England. 

Fortunately it is not necessary to do more 
than glance at the grievances which make 
up so much of Starke’s memorial, much less 
try to ascertain how well-founded they were. 
He complains that he had been employed in 
important services, amongst them the actions 
on Lake Champlain, and has gone unrecog- 
nized. It is worth noting that although in 
the Ticonderoga manuscript, already re- 
ferred to, he lays most of the credit for the 
successful outcome of these actions to the 
artillery officers who commanded the gun- 
boats engaged in them, here he is inclined to 


'The Starke MS. in Fort Ticonderoga Museum. 
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stress his own part in them. Although 
present at the siege of Quebec and in the 
actions on Lake Champlain, both of which 
earned a promotion step to officers engaged 
in them, he has not even received confirma- 
tion of his acting rank of Commander on 
Lake Champlain. He has, he affirms, done 
more than his commission required him to 
in serving on the Lake at all, ‘as an officer 
serving under a Commission from the 
Admiralty, whose authority does not extend 
to the Lake’. Moreover ‘the powers with 
which the Admiralty is invested for the good 
of the public service have been perverted, if 
not to some private purpose, at least without 
any appearance of public utility resulting 
therefrom, and have been employed to do 
him a prejudice in the cruel instance of 
dating his commission, by which he lost the 
seniority in command. The forms and 
regulations of office have also been unwar- 
rantably extended beyond their proper 
bounds on purpose to deprive him of his 
pay, as will appear by the subjoined letter.’ 
The last score is the only one on which we 
may be justified in feeling any sympathy for 
Starke; he is able to prove that at the end 
of the campaign he was eight pounds out of 
pocket, owing to the rapacity of the 
Victualling Office. Yet of how many 
officers of the time might the same not have 
been said, men, too, who had shown ‘ inde- 
fatiguable diligence and activity’, as Starke 
says he did, and yet who have not felt called 
upon to draw their superior Officers’ atten- 
tion to it? 

We can overlook Starke’s petulance in 
recognizing in him a new and valuable 
eyewitness of the siege of Quebec. In his 
account of that struggle, inserted to bolster 
his demands for promotion, he forgets his 
grievances, and rises to the great deeds in 
which he took part. 

‘In the beginning of November, 1775’, he 
writes, ‘His Majesty’s Ship the Lizard, with 
a Storeship under her convoy, arrived at 
Quebec, when that Province was invaded by 
the Rebels, with the two different bodies of 
troops, one of which under the command 
of General Montgomery, after taking pos- 
session of Ticonderoga, and making himself 
master of all the Vessels and armed craft 
on the Lake Champlain, entered the pro- 
vince by that rout. The other under the 
orders of General Arnold, made their 
appearance before Quebec, having taken 
their rout by Chambly. (?) Every place of 
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strength was now in their possession, that 
only excepted which had no troops in it, and 
the Governor, Sir Guy Carleton, was absent, 
who had hastened to endeavour to save 
Montreal, upon receiving information of the 
progress which General Montgomery had 
made. It is not easy to form an adequate 
idea of the deplorable situation of the Town 
of Quebec at this time. The Governor was 
absent; the Lieutenant Governor, a feeble 
old man, was diffident and uncertain what 
measures to pursue; there were no troops to 
make any defence; all the Artillery mounted 
on the Ramparts consisted of seven pieces 
of cannon, and the Inhabitants were in a 
state of despondency, expecting that the 
Army under General Arnold, which having 
crossed the River St. Lawrence, occupied 
the heights of Abraham, close to the city, 
would advance and enter the Gates without 
resistance; for such was the consternation 
that the gates were not shut, when the 
enemy was within a mile of them. And the 
apprehensions of the Lieut. Governor was 
such that he thought it adviseable to send 
back the store ship, least she should fall into 
the hands of the Rebels. She took her 
departure, but fortunately, as the events 
afterwards turned up, was obliged to return, 
as the River was so much frozen up, that it 
was impossible for her to proceed. 

‘In this very critical situation Captain 
Hamilton .. . and his officers, endeavoured 
to animate and encourage the Inhabitants to 
take arms in their own defence, by offering 
to lay up the Frigate, and disembark his 
men to do Garrison duty, and to give them 
every assistance in their power, for His 
Majesty’s Service. At this time, Lieut. Col. 
Maclean, who had crossed the country, 
arrived in the Town with about 100 men. His 
activity and exertions contributed to give 
spirits to the people and rouse them from 
their dispondency, and with so good an effect, 
that when Captain Hamilton met the princi- 
pal Inhabitants to know their final determina- 
tion, they consented to act on their own 
defence. 

‘Upon this a Proclamation was published 
by the Lieutenant Governor and Captain 
Hamilton, laying an embargo upon all the 
shipping in the River, and by way of further 
precaution his boats crews were ordered to 
unbend the sails and carry them on shore, 
to prevent such vessels as might be so dis- 
posed from leaving the place. 

‘The Officers and Men belonging to His 
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Majesty’s Ship the “Lizard” the “ Hun. 
ter” sloop and the “ Magdalen” Schooner 
were immediately disembarked, which 
together with those from the Merchant 
Vessels, were formed into a Battalion of 9 
Companies, consisting of near 400, Officers 
included. The Officers then took Rank in 
the Marine Battallion respectively, accord- 
ing to their Rank in the Navy, and Mr, 
Starke being then second Lieutenant of the 
“ Lizard ” served as a Captain therein during 
the Siege, which lasted from Decr. the Ist 
1775 to May the 6th 1776. 

‘They proceeded immediately to put the 
fortifications in the best possible state of 
defence; they cleaned the ditches and the 
ramparts, and mounted thereon with great 
activity and dispatch, the Artillery; and 


constructed Barriers in some of the Streets, | 


and other works to strengthen the place. 
‘While these preparations were carrying 
into execution, under the direction of Sir 


John Hamilton and Lieut. Col. Maclean, Sir | 
Guy Carleton arrived at Quebec, after hav- | 


ing narrowly escaped from being taken a 
prisoner, by getting into a canoe in which he 
came down the River from Montreal, with 
much hazard, and immediately assumed the 
command of the Garrison. The British and 
the Canadian inhabitants were formed into 
Corps of Militia, which amounted to about 


700 Men which being added to Lt. Col. | 
Maclean’s Corps and the Marine Battalion, | 
made the whole to consist of about 1200 | 
The Management of 


Men bearing Arms. 
the Artillery was allotted to the Marine 


Battallion, during the Siege, and that service | 
they performed with so much effect that | 


they dismounted the Rebel Batteries as fast 
as they raised them. 

‘General Montgomery soon after arriv- 
ing from Montreal, and joining the Force 
under General Arnold, with a large body of 
men formed the Blockade of the Town, and 
began the siege by raising Batteries against 
it. But impatient of delay, and relying on 
the superiority of his number, the activity 
and the courage of his men, and knowing 
that the Garrison was weak, considering the 
great extent of the Works, determined to 
make a bold attack upon the Town in the 
night, in the belief that he shoud carry it 
by a Coup de Main. This plan was carried 
into execution in the night of the 31 of 
December 1775, in the middle of a heavy 
Snow Storm. To distract the attention of 


the Garrison, feigned attacks were made | 
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upon several parts at the same time that the 
principal assault was given to the lower 
Town. The Enemy, surprized an out Post 
of a Captain’s Guard, and had entered the 
Town before the Alarm was communicated, 
and had passed the first Barrier. On their 
attempting to force the second Barrier, an 
action took place in which they were 
repulsed with great loss. Some Guns, judi- 
ciously placed in a house, formed a kind of 
masked Battery which raked the Street 
which the Rebels occupied, and being loaded 
with grape shot, they did effectual execution; 
many of them were killed and wounded, 
among the former was their General Mont- 
gomery, and among the latter was General 
Arnold. While these things were perform- 
ing Sir Guy Carleton ordered a detachment 
to make a Sorti at a Gate, and march round 
to the place where the Enemy had entered, 
which cutting off their retreat, about 400 of 
them were made prisoners. The number of 
their killed and wounded cou’d never be 
exactly ascertained, as many of them fell 
among the snow, which covering them 
during the winter their bodies were found 
scattered about, upon the melting of it as 
the summer approached. 

‘This successful defeat of the Rebels, 
while it animated and encouraged the 
besieged, pointed out the necessity of observ- 


| ing the utmost vigilance, and the duty was 


very hard and constant through out the 


| winter and the Spring; for as the Snows fall 
| frequently and heavily during that season, 


a number of men were often employed, 


| besides the guard, to clear the Great Guns 
| from it, and so deep was it at times, that the 


Officers in going their rounds were 
frequently up to the middle in it; and were 
obliged to wear leggins and other con- 
trivances to defend themselves against the 


severity of the cold. 


‘The Prisoners who had been treated with 
alenity which they ill deserved attempted to 
corrupt the Sentinels appointed to guard 
them, but a discovery being made in time, 
their purpose was frustrated. They had 
fallen upon means of communicating their 
design to their companions the besiegers 
without, which was to break out of con- 
finement in the night, open the gates of the 
Town, throw the beds and quoins of the 
guns into the ditch, and apprize their friends 
without by a signal of their success, who 
were to be ready to come in to their Assis- 


tance and seize upon the Garrison. 
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‘To such a degree of vigilance and alert- 
ness did the Officers perform their duty that 
several of them did not venture to cast of[f] 
their cloaths or accoutrements for weeks 
together, but lay down with them on their 
backs both night and day, that they might 
be prepared against any surprise. Others 
felt the severity of this constant and fatigu- 
ing duty, but it was particularly so to 
Lieutenant Starke, who had but a few 
months before, returned from a station of 
four years in the Warm Climate of the East 
Indies.” 

On that characteristically egotistical note 
we may allow Lieutenant Starke to close. 
However little likeable the man was he had, 
as he affirmed ‘ done the state some service’ 
and not only the state, but the student of 
Revolutionary times as well. His is a new, 
albeit petulant voice, in the chorus recount- 
ing the great events of 1776. 


Carson I. A. RITCHIE. 
Dartford. 
2*The case of Lieutenant John Starke of His 
Majesty’s Navy, together with a Short Sketch of 
the Operations of the War in Canada, in which 
he was employed during the Years 1775, 1776, and 


1777.’ National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, 
London, England. 


A POPULAR FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
CAROL 


UNTIL quite recently writers on the carol 

have often been carried away into error 
by their enthusiasm for the Christmas festi- 
val. The note to ‘“ Wonder Tidings ”, Carol 
No. 40 in the Oxford Book of Carols, is an 
example of the way this enthusiasm can 
blind an editor to the facts: 


““We can imagine, with Sir Edmund 
Chambers, how ‘the chanted question 
comes nearer and nearer along the 
crooked medieval street’; or we can 
picture a company singing in a hall round 
the crackling yule logs; the door opens, 
and the Messenger enters; the company 
sings ‘What tidings ., and the 
Messenger answers with the first stanza, 
and a choir perhaps takes up the refrain, 
which changes as the tidings are told 
CS Ry 


This sounds plausible enough if we limit 


1The Oxford Book of Carols (London, 1928), 
p. 85. The quotation from Chambers is taken from 
his essay, ‘Some Aspects of Medieval Lyric”’ in 
Early English Lyrics, ed. E K. Chambers and F. 
Sidgwick (London, 1907), p. 296. 
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our attention to the words, but one would 
have ihought that the editors of the Oxford 
Book of Carols would have looked more 
closely at the music. In spite of the fact 
that they have made some slight use of one 
of the two related settings that survive,” 
their attention has been diverted by the 
words. But as Greene remarks in _ his 
standard collection: ‘‘ The two settings pre- 
served .. . are for two parts throughout.”* 
The fifteenth-century composer is largely 
unaffected by the dramatic possibilities 
offered by the words. A “company singing 
in a hall round the crackling yule logs” may 
be no anachronism in _ fifteenth-century 
England, but the picture of “the Messen- 
ger” bursting in on “the company” is 
hardly appropriate to “‘ Wonder Tidings ” 
An examination of the two musical set- 
tings‘ indicates an actual performance 
wholly different from what we might expect 
from the version supplied in the Oxford 
Book of Carols; there the editors suggest a 
burden sung by “the company”, verses 
sung by a soloist, “the Messenger”, and a 
refrain sung by “a choir perhaps”. The 
wholly two-part music of the originals cuts 
quite across this notion. Here is the burden 
and the first stanza of the version used by 
the Oxford editors: 
[Burden] 
Qwat tydyngis bryngyst thou, Massager, 
Of Cristys berthe this yolys day? 
[Stanza T] 
A babe is born of hey nature, 
The prince of pees that euere xal be; 
Of heuene and erthe he hath pe cure ; 
His lordschepe is eternyte ; 
Swich wunder tydyngis ye may here: 
That man is mad now Goddes pere, 
Qwom synne had mad but fendys pray.> 
The music is probably intended to be sung 
by soloists.® 
The second version’ is rather more com- 


2 The tenor of the two-part original in Trinity 
College. Cambridge, MS. 1230, becomes the melody 
of a modern four-part arrangement by Martin Shaw 
—a common practice here and elsewhere, though 
hard'y to be recommended on musical grounds. 

3 The Earlv English Carols, ed. R. L. Greene 
(Oxford, 1935), note to Carol No. 117 on p. 375. 

4For the most satisfactory transcriptions into 
modern notation see Medieval om ed. John 
Stevens (London, 1952), pv. 8-9, 
ete Te” College, Cambridge, MS. 1230. Greene, 

o 

6 Manfred F Bukofzer, Studies in Medieval and 
Renaissance Music (London, 1951), p. 153, notes 
that nolynhonic settings of this period are “ tradi- 
tionally reserved for soloists ”’ 

7 Bodleian MS. Arch. Selden B.26, ff. 15v., 16r. 
Greene, No. 117c. 
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plicated, although the music used is practi- 
cally the same. Between lines five and six 
of the stanza re-appear the first words of 
the burden—‘‘ What tydynges . . .”, together 
with the appropriate music. The instruction 
“vt supra” follows. This can _ indicate 
either (a) that the whole of the burden is to 
be repeated at this point, or (5) that the first 
line only of the burden is to be repeated, 
Stevens, arguing from the purely musical 
standpoint, chooses the second alternative: 
“The direction vt supra . . . may imply the 
repetition of . . . whole B{urden]. This, 
however, is less characteristic of carol-style 
than the repeat of the single phrase.”* The 
second appearance of the burden is also 
marked Chorus. This suggests a perform. 
ance as follows: 
[Burden] 
What tydynges bryngest pou, messanger, 
Of Cristes birthe pis yeres day? 
(for two solo voices) 
[Stanza I] 
A babe ys born of hye nature, 
Is prins of pes, and euer shal be; 
Of heuen and erpe he hathe pe cure; 
His lordshyp is eternite ; 
Suche wonder tydyngys ye mow here. 
(for two solo voices) 
What tydynges [bryngest thou, messanger?] 
(for a two-part chorus) 
bat man is made now Godys fere, 
Wham synne hadde made but fendes praye. 
(for two solo voices)* 
It seems highly probable that the Trinity 
version was originally intended to be per- 
formed on somewhat the same lines. In 
this version there is a double bar following 
the music for the fifth line of the stanza, 
but nothing more. Perhaps the scribe meant 
to indicate a repeat of the kind that appears 
in the Selden MS., and forgot to make his 
intentions clear.’® 
It should be noted that there exists a third 
version (of the words only) in John Aude- 
lay’s collection: 
[Burden] 
What tybyngis bryngst vs. messangere, 
Of Cristis borp pis New Eris Day? 
[Stanza 1] 
A babe is borne of hye natewre, 
A vrynce of pese pat ever schal be; 
Off heuen and erpe he hap pe cewre; 


§ Stevens, p. 118. 

® Greene is mistaken in his note on n. 375 when 
he claims that “. . . the last four lines of the 
stanza are marked as a chorus”. The chorus 
section falls between double bar-lines, and consists 
of the reveated burden only 

10 Stevens, p. 117, is of this oninion: ‘The 
meaning of the double-bar . . . is confirmed from 
No. 27 where the first few notes and the direction 
Chorus are given.” 
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Hys lordchip is eternete ; 

Seche wonder tythyngis ye may here: 

bat God and mon is hon in fere, 

Hour syn had mad bot fyndis pray." 
There is evidence in this version too that 
Audelay was familiar with a repetition of 
the first line of the burden in the middle of 
the stanza. After line five of the first 
stanza there is inserted in the manuscript: 

What typyngis bryngis pe, messangere. 

There is no such insertion, however, in the 
four stanzas that follow. In spite of this 
omission, it is obvious that a musical version 
similar in form to the Selden MS. setting was 
in the mind of the scribe when he wrote the 
first stanza at any rate. Notice also that 
Audelay indicates a repeat of the first line 
only of the burden. This is further evidence 
that Stevens is correct in claiming that the 
repetition of a single phrase would be more 
characteristic of the carol than the repeti- 
tion of a whole burden. 

We can safely assume, then, that the 
arrangement of words and music we have 
indicated in the Selden MS. setting might 
well have been the intended arrangement in 
both the Trinity and the Audelay versions. 
This being the case, the musical setting is 
even further removed from the conception 
of the Oxford editors than would appear at 
first sight. It shows no tendency to differ- 
entiate sharply between burden and stanza. 
The burden seems to be sung by a chorus 
in the middle of the stanza. The truth is 
that the fifteenth-century carol cannot be 
described in terms of the older round dance, 
with simple chorus and solo alternation, as 
the editors of the Oxford Book of Carols 
have done. When the fifteenth-century 
carol possesses a musical setting, that setting 
isa part-song in two or possibly three parts, 
and the ovposition of stanza and burden, 
solo and chorus, is much more apparent in 
the words than in the music. 

J. Corey. 

Fourah Bav Colleve, 

Freetown, Sierra Leone. 


1 Rodleian MS. Douce 302, f. 29r. Greene, 
No. 117a. 


AN ELIZABETHAN ENEMY OF 
ye AND yt 
STUDENTS of older English manuscripts 
- and books printed in English before the 
nineteenth century are sometimes irritated 
by the whimsical modern use of the letter 
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y to represent a th sound, as in the familiar 
quainteness of ‘“‘ Ye Olde Tea Shoppe”. As 
the Oxford Universal Dictionary’ notes 
(under the entry for “ Y ”), “ ye is still often 
used pseudo-archaically or jocularly, and 
vulgarly pronounced as ye”. Now, what- 
ever one may think of the practice, one can- 
not really blame the modern reader for 
pronouncing a y where he sees a y. But 
R. B. McKerrow, in An Introduction to 
Bibliography for Literary Students (Oxford, 
1927), takes him to task for it. Referring 


(on p. 322) to these “ Y-contractions ” 6 for 


t 

the and y for that), McKerrow remarks in a 
footnote: “It should be superfluous to 
remind any possible reader of this book that 
in these abbreviations the y is the OE. )p, 
and that it is only in quite modern times that 
any one has had the strange notion of pro- 
nouncing ‘ the’ as ‘ ye’.” 

However strange the notion, some school- 
children in sixteenth-century Plymouth 
evidently did have it, to the annoyance of 
their teacher, William Kempe, master of the 
Plymouth grammar school from 1581 to 
1601. Kempe considered the error worth 
mentioning in his treatise The Education of 
Children in Learning (London, 1588). Ina 
passage on the reconciling of English spell- 
ing with pronunciation (sig. F3rt), Kempe 
notes “that the practise doth not alwaies 
agree with the precepts”. He gives several 
examples and continues: “* Which difficultie, 
seeing it is not reformed by them that are 
learned, the childe must ouercome by con- 
tinuall obseruation and custome. Yet the 
Printers might easely redresse that barbarous 


e t 
kind of printing y for the, y for that, &c. 
Where y very absurdly doth represent th, 
and tha, when as it farre differeth from the 
force and fashion of any of these letters. 
And therefore the childe in learning will 
eftsoone repugne agaynst this barbarisme, 


e t 
and say: y, ye: y, yt.” But Kempe’s advice 
seems to have made little impression on the 
printers of his book, for it is as liberally 
sprinkled with y-contractions as many other 
English books of its time. 
ROBERT D. PEPPER. 

College of San Mateo, 

San Mateo, California. 

1 The title given to the reprint of the Shorter 


Oxford English Dictionary on sale in the United 
States.—Eb. 
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TRAGEDY AND “THE TRUE 
POLITICKS ” 


NEARLY every scholar who has written 

at length about the literary theories of 
John Dennis the critic (1657-1734) has com- 
mented on his belief that tragedy should 
provide moral and religious instruction for 
the audience, but comparatively few writers 
have taken notice of his assertion that 
tragedy should provide political instruction 
as well.' Dennis himself considered this an 
important doctrine. He was sure that 
“nothing can be according to the true Art 
of [poetry], which ... runs counter... to 
the true Politicks, and to the Liberty of 
Mankind”. Tragedy, he believed, should 
teach men “their Duties, both by its Fable, 


3 


and by its Sentences ”’. 


As the Entertainments of our Theatres are 
publick, and supported by publick Auth- 
ority, it is but just that the Instruction, 
which is the ultimate end of them, should 
tend to the publick Advantage. ... But 
when, I say, that the Publick ought to 
receive Advantage from the Entertain- 
ments of our Theatres, I mean, that it 
ought to do so immediately, and that the 
Instructions which we receive from the 
Stage ought to be for the Benefit of the 
lawful establish’d Government. 


This is a view which he expressed in his 
earlier critical works as well as his later 
ones. In 1698 he defended the stage 
against the attacks of Jeremy Collier by 
asserting that tragedy is useful to the nation 
because it shows both governors and sub- 
jects their political duties.° In 1726 he 
replied to William Law’s denunciation of 
the theatre with much the same argument.°® 


1H. G. Paul devoted two pages to the matter in 
John Dennis: His Life and Criticism (New York, 
1911), pp. 144-146. E. N. Hooker gave it less than 
one page in his introdyction to The Critical Works 
of John Dennis (Baltimore, 1939-1943), II, 
CViii-cix. 

2 Critical Works, I, 336. 

3 Thid., TI, 153. 

4 Thid., 1, 320. 

5 Jhid., 1, 163-179. 

6 Ibid., 11, 319-320. Ironically enough, it was 
this zeal for the welfare of the government that 
caused Dennis to run afoul of the authorities. 
Narcissus Luttrell recorded that on 28 November, 
1698, “the grand jury of Middlesex presented Mr. 
Dennis. his book, called a Vindication of the 
Stage, in answer to Collier as a libel against the 
government, for asserting that the people of 
England are most prone to rebellion of any in the 
world, and always quarreling among themselves, if 
not diverted by plays, upon which the court ordered 
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Not only was Dennis convinced that 
tragedy should provide political instruction; 
he was sure he knew what that instruction 
should be. He left no doubt as to what he 
meant by “the true Politicks”; its most 
important aim is to guarantee the liberty of 
the people. He did not want to be thought 
a republican, however, for he believed that 
“Liberty is Liberty under a_ limited 
Monarchy, as much as under a Common- 
wealth ’’, that “ Liberty is as consistent with 
the Government of One as with that of a 
Thousand”.’ In England, he asserted, the 
liberty of the people depended upon the 
Revolutionary Settlement of 1689 and the 
Act of Settlement of 1701, which assured the 
Protestant Succession.* Although his views 
have a distinctly Whiggish cast, Dennis, like 
many of his contemporaries of both parties, 
considered factionalism a curse to the 
nation. He himself preferred to be con- 
sidered not a Whig, but an Englishman.’ 
For in the last analysis, “‘ the true Politicks ” 
consists of “Zeal and Affection for our 
Country’s Service, and [of] a generous 
Contempt of Death in time of the publick 
Danger ’’.’° 

Dennis was certainly neither the first nor 
the last critic who believed that the merit of 
a literary work is dependent, at least in part, 
upon the political doctrine which it presents. 
In the fourth century before Christ, Plato 
proposed to judge poetry by the political 
and social usefulness of its ideas, the same 
standard which the twentieth-century Soviet 
critics have applied to Boris Pasternak’s 
Doctor Zhivago. Dennis, however, differs 
from most literary critics in the fact that he 
was himself a practising dramatist who made 
a genuine attempt to apply in his own works 
the theories which he propounded. It may 
be instructive, therefore, to examine the way 
in which he carried out this particular idea 
in his tragedies. 

In at least three plays—Apnius and 
an indictment against him, and the Attorney gen- 
eral to prosecute him.”’—A Brief Historical Relation 
of State Affairs (Oxford, 1857), IV, 456 There 
is no record of the outcome of these proceedings, 
but perhaps it is this incident to which the author 
of The Critical Specimen referred when he pro- 
posed to tell ‘“* How the Critick was taken up for 
a Plotter, and his being discharg’d as not Guilty, 
upon _a diligent search amongst all his Papers.”— 
The Prose Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Norman 
Ault (Oxford, 1936). I, 13. 

? Critical Works, 1, 296, 322. 

©700d.,. 1s. See > Oh, 172. 

9 Tbid., I, 293, 321-323; IT. 172. 

10 Tbid., 1, 389; cf. also I, 388. 
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Virginia, The Invader of His Country, and 
Liberty Asserted—the principal character 
brings about the catastrophe by failing to do 
his duty to his country.’ Even Jphigenia 
and Rinaldo and Armida, which deal more 
with private than with public problems, pre- 
sent some political lessons.’ In one degree 
or another, therefore, each of Dennis’s 
tragedies may be considered beneficial to the 
“lawful establish’d Government” and, 
therefore, consistent with “the true Poli- 
ticks”. Apparently, however, only Liberty 
Asserted, the one tragedy of Dennis with an 
original plot, was written specifically to 
support a political position of a particular 
government.'* That government was the 
moderate Tory ministry of the Duke of 
Marlborough and the Earl of Godolphin, 
and the political position was that the War 
of the Spanish Succession should be fought 
vigorously and brought to a victorious 
conclusion. 

In 1704 Dennis believed that all but 
“Fools or Knaves too incorrigible to be 
talk’d to”’ were convinced that “ the Liber- 
ties of Europe, and of this Island particu- 
larly’ were in considerable danger “ from 
the growing Power of France”. He asserted, 
however, that the danger arose not so much 
“from what some call the Greatness of the 
French, as from the Baseness of the rest of 
Eurone. ... "Tis the want of publick Soirit 
that ruins us”.’* The kind of “ publick 
Spirit” which was needed at that time, he 
believed, was patriotic support of the war. 
Not all of Dennis’s contemporaries, how- 
ever, were so certain that opposition to the 
war constituted ‘“ Baseness”, The High 


"Appius and Virginia (London, [1709]). The 
Invader of His Country (London, 1720). Liberty 
Asserted (London, 1704). : 

12 Iphivenia (London, 1700). fA3r]. 
Armida (London, 1699). ov. [55-56]. 

13 One of Dennis’s grievances against the managers 
of the Theatre Roval was that thev prevented the 
performance of The Invader of His Country in 
1718. when the critic believed that it wovld have 
Provided a lesson wsefrl to the government in 
power —Critical Works. IT, 162. 177. Rv that time. 
however. the nlav had been in his hands for several 
vears. In 1713 Pone wrote that Dennis “has had 
lit! readv for the Stage these fonr Years.”—Prose 
Works, 1. 167. Althoush Pone is usually an mn- 
teliable witness where Dennis is concerned. it is 
clear from what he says that this adartation of 
Shakesneare’s Coriolanus was not prodvced sneci- 
fically to aid the Enolish sovernment of 1718. 

4 Liberty Asserted Preface. [A4v]. Here and in 
each subsequent quotation from the nreface. I 
have reversed the system of typography, using 
toman for italic, and italic for roman. 


Rinaldo and 
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Tories had never been enthusiastic about the 
war. Some of them had opposed English 
participation in the conflict until Louis XIV 
recognized the son of James II as the right- 
ful King of England. Even then they 
objected to the kind of war waged by Marl- 
borough, preferring to fight a naval war 
rather than put troops on the continent.’* 
It was to arouse these men, therefore, that 
Dennis wrote Liberty Asserted, for he 
wanted “to open the Eyes of deluded Men, 
to inspire them with the Love of Liberty, 
and unite and animate them against the 
Common Foe of Europe’’."* 

As a setting for the play Dennis chose 
Canada, where, as in Europe, the French 
and the English were struggling for control 
of the country and competing for the friend- 
ship of the inhabitants. The action of the 
play takes place at Angie, a village of one 
of the Indian tribes allied to the English.’’ 
Their enemies in the play are the French 
and the Hurons, their Indian allies. The 
leader of the Angian warriors is Ulamar, a 
youth of twenty who is the son of Sakia, a 
Huron woman, and a French officer. Along 
with his mother, Ulamar has been taken 
captive twelve years before. He has been 
raised by the Angians as one of their own 
and has received much of his education 
from Beaufort, the English general who is 
assisting the tribe in the war. 

As the tragedy opens, the Angians and 
their English allies have just defeated the 
armies of their enemies, who have attacked 
by surprise. thereby violating a treaty of 
neace. When the struggle is over, the 
French once again provose a truce, and the 
Angian council appoints Beaufort, Ulamar, 
and Zevhario—the chief of the tribe—to 
decide whether to accept the treaty. Beau- 
fort warns that the French are too treacher- 
ous to be trusted again and that the only 
wise course is to defeat them utterly and 
drive them out of the covntry. Zevhario, it 
is known. will side with Ulamar, who knows 
in his heart that Beaufort is right. His 
mother, however, sees this as a chance to 
return to her own people in the ensuing 
exchange of prisoners so that she may rejoin 


15G. M. Trevelyan, Eneland Under Queen Anne 
(London, 1946). T. 141. 151. 152. 274. 303, 316. 

16 Tihertvy Asserted, Enistle Dedicatory, [A3rl. 

17 According to H. N. Fairchild. Liberty Asserted 
is the first literary work in English to present a 
North American Indian as one of its characters: 
The Noble Savage (New York, 1928), p. 41. 
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her husband. Sakia consequently tells her 
son that she will commit suicide if he does 
not arrange the treaty. Against his better 
judgment, therefore, Ulamar approves the 
pact with the French, and Zephario votes 
with him. Beaufort chides Ulamar for his 
decision and warns that the French will 
break the treaty. Then, to the sorrow of 
Ulamar, Beaufort leaves Angie with his 
troops, 

That evening, the French attack the village 
without warning, killing many and captur- 
ing Ulamar. The purpose of the assault, as 
Frontenac, the French general, explains, is to 
capture and put to death the leader of the 
Angian armies. Ulamar, however, finds a 
friend in Miramont, a French officer and a 
cousin of the general, whom he has spared 
in the battle that morning. Because of the 
promise of Frontenac that the man who has 
saved his cousin will not be harmed, Mira- 
mont gives Ulamar his word that he will be 
safe. When the French discover that he is 
the man they are seeking, however, Fron- 
tenac insists that he must die. Miramont 
remonstrates with the general, but all he 
gains is the concession that Ulamar will be 
spared if he joins the French. Seeing little 
likelihood of this, Miramont secretly informs 
Beaufort of the danger to his friend and 
arranges to admit the English into the 
village. Ulamar, as Miramont has expected, 
refuses to desert his countrv, and his execu- 
tion is ordered. As the French are about 
to put him to death, however, Sakia rushes 
in and, recognizing Frontenac as her hus- 
band, warns him that it is his own son who 
is about to die. The general thereupon 
renounces his allegiance to France just as 
Beaufort arrives with the English troons. 

The instructions of this plav. which is 
supposed to teach men “their Duties, both 
by its Fable, and its Sentences”. seem to be 
of two kinds, one intended for the rulers of 
England and the other for their subjects. 
For the Queen’s Ministers and the Members 
of Parliament who micht see or read the 
tragedy, the moral is that if Eneland makes 
the same mistake as the Angians and con- 
cludes a treatv before the French are ren- 
dered incapable of making war, she will 
merely be giving them an opvortunity to 
attack bv surprise as thev did at Angie. For 
the private individual, the lesson is 

that whoever sells or betrays his Country 

either to a foreign Tyrant, ... or to a 

home-bred one, . . . upon the account of 
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advancing his Family, which is the general 

Motive to such publick Treasons, is sure 

to have himself and his Family suffer with 

the rest, and perhaps with the foremost,"* 

Each of the main characters contributes 
to the instruction, some by their actions and 
some by the ideas they expound. Except for 
Beaufort, each of the principal persons 
learns by experience the dangers of tyranny 
and thereby helps to teach the audience, 
Beaufort, however, has nothing to learn as 
far as this point is concerned. He is an 
“honest downright Englishman”, a good 
man, an “ assertor” of liberty, and a foe of 
tyranny. Consequently, as poetic justice 
requires, the play ends happily for him 
when his friend Ulamar is saved and his 
enemies join the cause of liberty. In addi- 
tion to serving as an example of the ideal 
English patriot, Beaufort, more than any 
other character of the play, is the spokesman 
for the author. In the conference with the 
enemy ambassadors, he predicts that if a 
truce is arranged the French will break it, 


.. . for Peace is of no use 

To them, but to be Broke. . 

Five Solemn Leagues in European Climes, 

Ev’n in our own Remembrance have they Broke; 
Tho’ by themselves, those Treaties were begun : 
And which with Damn’d Perfidiousness they 


Swore, f . 
Ev’n by that Pow’r that saw their Faithless 
earts, 

To keep eternally Inviolate. 

al they make us Swear to give them Time 

And opportunity to urge our Fate; 

That as false Friends, they may gain that by 

Treaty, g “ 

Which they could not by Enmity nor Force. 
Then, after Ulamar has agreed to the treaty, 
Beaufort warns him of his danger by citing 
the example of Europe, 

Where their Domestick Interest most prefer 

Before the Weal and Honor of their Covntry, 

Tho’ private good on nvblick Weal denends. 

And he who for his House betrays his Country, 

Betrays his Family, Betrays his Children, 

All his Posterity to shameful Ruin. . . .?° ; 

Ulamar, the hero of the play, has occasion 
to realize the truth of these sentiments. As 
Beaufort predicts, when he “ makes a Treaty 
with the French uvon a private Interest. fhe 
is] made by that Treatv the most wretched 
of Mankind”.*! Althoush he knows the 
treacherv of the French. when he is forced 
to choose between love for his country and 


18 Liherty Asserted, Preface, [A4v]. 
19 Thid., Act ITNT. Scene iii, p. 33. 

20 Thid., IVY. vi, 36 

21 Tbid., Preface, [A4v]. 
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love for his mother, he prefers what he 
believes to be his filial duty. After the 
attack upon the village, he sees the terrible 
results of his choice and bewails his folly: 
...OT am lost! 
But Justly there’s the Torment Justly lost, 
I poorly ran the hazard of my Country 
To save my House, and on my House the first 
The greatest, and most dismal Vengeance Falls.2? 
In addition to serving as the main exemplar 
of the dangers of lack of public spirit, 
Ulamar provides a number of “ Sentences” 
to help instruct the audience. As he is an 
Indian, and therefore presumably more 
impartial than Beaufort, Dennis assigned to 
him the speech comparing the French and 
the English. The latter, he says, “are 
Friends to all their Fellow Creatures”, 
being 
... free themselves, 
And loving all who actually are free, 
And all who sadly sigh for Liberty ; 
But hating Tyrants and their Slaves alike, 
And equally contemning both as fall’n 
Below the Dignity of Human Nature. 
The French, on the other hand, he says, are 
“Pests of Human Race”, who are 
Damn’d to eternal Slavery themselves, 
And therefore would like Devils damn Man- 
kind.?8 
Despite these harsh words, however, the 
Frenchmen in this play “are both of them 
Men of Honour”. Miramont’s character 
“is altogether without Blemish”.** He 
tisks his life to preserve his honour by pro- 
tecting Ulamar as he has promised and is 
made happy at the conclusion of the tragedy 
when his decision is vindicated and his 
cousin renounces his allegiance to a tyrant. 
In addition to presenting an example of 
what the French might be if they were free 
men, Miramont complains of their condition 
when he asks Frontenac 
... how much longer shall we crouch and Fawn, 
Yes Fawn like Dogs, the more, the more we're 
scourg’d: 


Yes, ‘tis a sign we have Sacrific’d our Virtue, 

Nay, and our very Reason with our Virtue, 

When we can thus resolve to offer up 

Our Children to the Rage of Lawless Sway.?5 

_Although Frontenac is the example of the 
vices of the French which Miramont enu- 
merates, he is essentially a good man, for 
his faults are “deriv’d from his Zeal for 
their present Government ”.** He Jearns the 

22 Thid., TV, vi, 49. 

23 Thid., Il, ii, 16. 

24 Thid., Preface, a2{r]. 

25 Thid., V, i, 56-57. 

26 Tbid., Preface, a2[r-v]. 
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dangers of tyranny only when he nearly 
takes the life of his son at the order of his 
king. Once he sees his error, he resolves to 
fight autocratic rule, for he proclaims to 
Ulamar: 

We will to Arms, to glorious Arms my Boy, 

And Godlike Liberty shall be the word.?7 
Except for these lines, however, the speeches 
of Frontenac do not contain sentiments 
which are in harmony with the moral of 
the drama. 

Like her husband, Sakia contributes to 
the lesson of the play primarily through her 
actions and sufferings. She is so determined 
to rejoin her husband that she will sacrifice 
the safety of her adopted country and even 
the honour of her son to gain that end. She 
sees the results of her folly only when she 
stops her husband from executing their son. 
Before this incident, her speeches are 
devoted largely to praise of the French and 
complaint against the Angians, but after her 
enlightenment she is_ strangely silent. 
Apparently Dennis intended that the per- 
son who played Sakia should show her 
change of heart by acting rather than by 
speaking.”® 

Whether they acknowledge their conver- 
sion by words or by actions, however, two 
Frenchmen and two Indians come to recog- 
nize the dangers of tyranny and are ready 
to join the Englishman Beaufort in “ Assert- 
ing Godlike Liberty”.?® It seems unlikely 
that any member of the audience could miss 
the point, but if by chance he should, the 
moral is repeated in the epilogue. For the 
benefit of the reader, it is also stated in the 
preface.*® Consequently, there can be no 
doubt that in Liberty Asserted Dennis pro- 
vided instructions which were “for the 
Benefit of the lawful establish’d Govern- 
ment”. 

In fact, some of his contemporaries seem 
to have thought the drama a little too violent 
in its support of the government or at least 
in its invective against the French, and some 
of the language in the passages auoted 
above does seem rather strong. To this 

27 Thid., V. viii, p. 65. 

28 Annarently the orisinal Sakia, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barry (1658-1713). performed unusually well, for 
Dennis wrote that she “acted so admirably and 
inimitably, as that no Stage in Eurone can boast of 
anv thing that comes near to her Performance. .. .” 
—Ihid.. Preface, fa3r]. 

29 Thid., V. x. 68. 

30 Thid., [A4vl. fa4rl. It also apnears once in the 


prologue and three times in the play.—fa3v]; III, 
vi, 36; IV, vi, 49; V, x, 68. 
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objection, however, Dennis replied that his 
play was intended 


to animate our English against the 
French; . . . [and that] it may not be 
unacceptable to some honest downright 
Englishmen, who while we and_ the 
French are cutting one another’s Throats, 
will not take it ill, that we do it without 
Ceremony.”* 


This apology, however, did not remove all 
dissatisfaction with the drama. According 
to Daniel Defoe, Liberty Asserted wanted 
“‘the fashionable Gust to please the Palate 
of the Town; and all its Regularity of Parts, 
all its real Beauties of Performance could 
not supply the Defect ”’.*? But even if some 
of the audience disapproved of the work, it 
was the most successful play that Dennis 
ever wrote. If the political character of the 
tragedy repelled some, it attracted others. 
On March 10, 1703/04, Joseph Addison 
wrote to Ambrose Philips that Liberty 
Asserted had “ye Whiggs for its patrons 
and Supporters”,** and their patronage 
seems to have been enough to assure a 
modest success. The drama was performed 
eleven times during its first season, and it 
was sufficiently popular that Bernard Lintot 
paid George Strahan £14 6s. Od. for the 
publishing rights. It was revived on May 
2, 1707, and on that occasion Dennis sent 
Godolphin a copy of the tragedy with a 
letter claiming that it was “the first British 
play ” acted after the Union with Scotland 
was consummated. Again in 1746 it was per- 
formed twice.** Although the twentieth- 
century reader is likely to object to the 
blatant propaganda of the work, he must 
grant that Liberty Asserted is a play which 
owed its success to the application of one 
of Dennis’s favourite critical theories. 


A. N. WILKINS. 
Junior College, 
Kansas City. Missouri. 


31 Thid., Preface, [a2v]. 

32 Review, Vol. III, No. 96, 10 Aug., 1706. 

33 The Letiers of Joseph Addison, ed. Walter 
Graham (Oxford, 1941), p. 49. 

34 Allardyce Nicoll, A Historv of English Drama, 
1660-1900, 3d ed. (Cambridge, 1952), IT. 318. H. G. 
Paul, op. cit., p. 42. The success of this play and 
the avthor’s pride in it gave Dennis’s enemies 
material for two stories. He is said to have 
believed that Lovis XTV was so incensed at this 
tragedy that he would stop at nothing to get the 
critic in his power. On one occasion Dennis is 
supposed to have been visiting a friend in Sussex 
when he saw a ship which he took to be a French 
privateer. Thereupon he left for London without 
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ADDISON AND THE PARNELL 
BROTHERS 


[N his edition of The Letters of Joseph 

Addison (1941), the late Walter Graham 
prints a letter from Addison to Archbishop 
King, with errors in the text and notes which 
seem worth pointing out. The letter, dated 
23 November, 1714, and printed (pp. 304-6) 
from the original in Trinity College, Dublin, 
opens thus in Graham’s text: 

My Lord 


The Last Irish packet brought me your 
Grace’s two Letters of the the 10th that 
relating to Mr Parnell has had all the 
Effect your Grace coud desire. I told 
Lord Chief Justice Whitshed, en confi- 
dence, that I found some body had not 
represented his Kinsman to the best 
advantage, and it woud have bin as well, 
if he had Sent over his character and pre- 
tensions without taking notice to H. E. 
that he had heard any thing of what had 
bin suggested to him. As for the person 
who had spoken in diminution of him, I 
am wholly in the darke; but shall always 
think it my Duty to set things and persons 
in their true Light, for my Lord Lieuten- 
ant’s information; ... 

In the original, the words ‘the the 10th 
that’ in the second line actually read ‘the 
16th. That’. The date, as will be seen, is 
of some importance. It is curious that the 
obvious corruptness of the sentence as 
Graham prints it should not have sent him 
back to the original, which, apart from 
giving a different date, has much more 
satisfactory syntax. Against the name of 
Mr. Parnell, Graham notes: 


What Addison refers to is not clear. 
Swift had strongly recommended Parnell 





taking leave of his host. whom he accused of 
trying to deliver him to the French. On another 
occasion Dennis is said to have asked the Duke of 
Marlborough to intercede for him with the govern- 
ment so that he would not be turned over to the 
French by the terms of the peace treaty. Like 
other avocryphal stories about Dennis, these tales 
survived because they are interesting anecdotes 
rather than because they are true.—Theophilus 
Cibber et al.. The Lives of the Poets (London, 
1753). IV, 221-222. The Life of Mr. John Dennis, 
the Renowned Critick (London, 1734), nn. 22-23. 
Alexander Pone, Prose Works, I, 16. The Prose 
Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Temnle Scott 
(London, 1897-1908), I, 284. Henry Fielding also 
parodied some lines of Liberty Asserted in The 
Tragedy of Tragedies; or, the Life and Death of 
Tom Thumb the Great. 
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to Archbishop King in a letter dated Apr. 

30, 1713, as a result of which he soon 

afterwards received a prebendal stall. 

The Archbishop later (in 1716) presented 

him with the vicarage of Finglas. 

Swift had certainly recommended the 

t Thomas Parnell to King in 1713; 
also Parnell became vicar of Finglas in 1716. 
Parnell had been a protégé of King in his 
youth, and Addison knew Parnell, who had 
contributed to the Spectator (also, Pope 
twice wrote to Parnell referring to a poem 
of Parnell’s which he had received ‘ out of 
Mr. Addison’s hands’).' This is the factual 
background to Graham’s statements, and 
might at a superficial glance seem to justify 
the inference that Addison was writing to 
King about Thomas Parnell in this letter. 
If, however, Graham had consulted King’s 
letters to Addison for November, 1714, 
including the two letters of the 16th to which 
the letter from Addison is the reply, he 
would have found that the Parnell in ques- 
tion was not the poet and clergyman, but his 
brother John, a lawyer. These letters are 
preserved in the same library as the letter 
which Graham prints. 

Thus, on 2 November, 1714, King wrote 
to Addison ‘in favour of one Mr Parnel a 
ftd of mine he is a young and very hopefull 
Lawier.* King added that this (John) 
Parnell had ‘sufferd for his fdship to me 
and firmness to the cause we maintained ’. 
King wanted Addison to recommend (John) 
Parnell to the Earl of Sunderland, Lord 
Lieutenant, whose secretary Addison was. 
Even without this clue, however, Graham 
might have thought it odd at the outset that, 
despite their mutual acquaintance with 
Thomas Parnell, the Whig Archbishop King 
and the Whig government official Addison 
should have exerted themselves, only a few 
months after the death of Queen Anne, for 
the preferment of a friend of Swift, Oxford, 
and Bolingbroke. John Parnell, on the 
other hand, had been a close associate of the 
Archbishon at all times (his legal and 
personal letters to King form a substantial 
part of the latter’s correspondence), and is 
Well known to students of Irish history of 
this period as a Member of the Irish Parlia- 
' apes, Correspondence, ed. G. Sherburn, I, 284; 

?Kine’s Letterbooks, TC.D. I quote by kind 
vermission of the Board of Trinitv College. The 
Letterbooks consist of conies of King’s outgoing 


correspondence, made for the Archbishop’s 
reference. 
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ment and, later, a Justice of the King’s 
Bench. It is strange that Graham should 
so blandly have assumed that Addison’s 
reference was to Thomas Parnell, especially 
as, on this assumption, he found that ‘ What 
Addison refers to is not clear’. 

Against the mention of ‘Lord Chief 
Justice Whitshed’ in the next sentence, 
Graham gives the laconic footnote ‘ William 
Whitshed’. Again, had he taken the trouble 
to look at King’s letters to Addison for 
November, 1714, he would have found a 
letter of the 16th (the second of two of the 
same date, to which Addison’s letter is the 
reply) which explains the reference by 
Addison to the alleged slander of Whit- 
shed’s ‘Kinsman’. King had written: 
‘, . . Ld Chief Justice Whitshead was with 
me, and told me that he understood that 
Mr Parnell was represented so to my Ld Lt 
as to make some impressions to his dis- 
advantage’: King was announcing this to 
Addison in order that the alleged slander 
should not interfere with King’s recom- 
mendation for Parnell’s advancement. 
Whitshed’s ‘Kinsman’ was no other than 
John Parnell himself, who had married the 
sister of the Lord Chief Justice.* John 
Parnell ‘became counsel to the barracks’ 
board and revenue board after the accession 
of George I in 1714’,* as a result of King’s 
exertions on his behalf. 

Having assumed that Addison’s letter 
referred to Thomas Parnell and having as a 
result missed the connection between the 
first sentence (about ‘ Mr Parnell’) and the 
second (about Whitshed’s ‘Kinsman’, the 
same Mr Parnell), Graham ovroceeds to 
make a further error about Thomas, who 
should not have been brought in in the first 


3Cf. F. E. Ball, The Judges in Ireland (1926), 
II. 97. King had been instrumental in bringing 
this marriage about. On 18 Sept. 1712 he wrote 
to William Burgh (husband of John and Thomas 
Parnell’s sister Margaret): ‘I suppose Mr. Parnell 
has given you an acct of my coupling him with 
Mrs Mary Whitshead. they promise to forgive me 
and truly as marriages go, I conceive theirs to have 
a very good prospect’ (King’s Letterbooks). 

4 Ball. op. cit., Il, 197. In his first letter of 16 
Nov., King wrote to Addison: ‘ As to Mr Parnell, 
there fell void a small place by ye death of Coun- 
cellor Dumkin, and we put him into that to execute 
it till my Ld Lts pleasure was knownf.] the place 
is Councellor to the Barracks and for it all the 
Justices have recommended him.’ In his second 
letter of the same day King mentions having just 
heard of the slander on Parnell. On 27 Nov., 
writing to the Lord Lieutenant, the Archbishon had 
cause to ‘ acknowlege your Excys favr to Mr Parnel 
and return my most hearty thanks ’. 
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place. The remark that Thomas Parnell 
‘received a prebendal stall’, soon after and 
as a result of Swift’s letter to Archbishop 
King of 30 April, 1713, is entirely false. 
Swift, who had just been appointed to the 
Deanery of St, Patrick’s, did indeed try to 
place Parnell in the ‘small prebend’ of 
Dunlavin, which he was vacating.’ Two 
days before, Parnell himself had written to 
King with the same request.® Very obvi- 
ously the application was refused, King 
writing to Swift on 25 May, 1713, about 
‘yours of April the 30th in favour of Dr. 
Parnell; there is no person I would more 
willingly oblige . . . but I promised that 
prebend long ago to Mr. Espin that has the 
cure...” In the same letter King made 
vague promises for Parnell’s eventual pre- 
ferment, ‘ But this must be a work of time’. 
Meanwhile, Joseph Espin secured the pre- 
bend, which he held until 1736, eighteen 
years after Parnell’s death. The mistaken 
view that the application was successful was 
unaccountably held by Parnell’s last editor, 
G. A. Aitken,® but the notes to the relevant 
passages in F. E. Ball’s edition of Swift’s 
Correspondence would have put Graham 
right.*° 


5 Swift, Correspondence, ed F. E. Ball, II, 23. 

628 Apr., 1713; Lyons MSS, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

7 Swift, Correspondence, II, 36. 

8H. J. Lawlor, Fasti of St. Patrick’s (Dundalk, 
1930), n. 111. 

®°* Memoir’ prefixed to Parnell’s Poetical Works 
(1894), n. xxiv. 

10 Swift’s request on Parnell’s behalf seems to 
have confused several biographers. But Co‘ton’s 
still standard Fasti Ecclesiae Hibernicae, Dvblin, 
1845-78, which Aitken himself sed, notes: ‘Tt is 
caid (by Chalmers, Biogr. Dict.) that Archbishop 
King vromoted Dr. Parnell to a vrebend. in 1713. 
I have not found out what this nrebend was’ (ITI, 
92). Swift’s specific request is known not to have 
been vranted. and it does very much seem that 
Parne'l vot no other prebend either. In a letter to 
the Bishon of Dromore, King savs that Swift had 
also intended a curacy for Parnell. but, though he 
wished Parnell ‘were well provided’ he was glad 
that Dromore. the retiring Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
had made haste to fill un the two cracies (of 
which that meant for Parnell was one) before he 
resigned the deanery to Swift (11 July, 1713: King’s 
Letterbooks) On this matter, which had more 
— political implications, cf. Swift, Corresp., 

n 


On 71 July. 1713, John Parne'l wrote to King 
on behalf of his brother (Thomas) in view of the 
death of Mr. Theaker (Lyons VSS. TC..; 
Theaker’s name is _ indistinct, the MS _ being 
damaged, but he is almost certainly meant). The 
death of Thomas Theaker, Prebendary of Saeeart 
and Vicar of Rathcoole, occurred some days 
before (Swift, Corresp., II, 56 and n.; II, 62). On 
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Addison’s letter to Archbishop King con. 
tains a reference to ‘ your Grace’s Recom. 
mendation with relation to Dr Bolton’. 
Graham annotates ‘ Dr. John Bolton, Dean 
of Derry’. In fact it is not John Bolton, 
but Theophilus Bolton (a frequently men- 
tioned figure in Swift’s Correspondence) 
who is meant. King had recommended this 
clergyman for a chaplaincy, and for the 
Chancellorship of St. Patrick’s and cure of 
St. Werburgh’s attached to this office (cf, 
first letter of 16 November). Bolton was 
accordingly appointed to the Chancellorship 
in December.'' John Bolton, on the other 
hand, is not mentioned in the letter from 
King to which Addison refers. 

King’s letters to Addison and others at 
this time also yield information about the 
Mr. Greenshields and Mr. Walker, also 
mentioned by Addison in our letter and left 
unannotated by Graham; in particular, 
King’s efforts to obtain preferments for 
these men, as well as his exertions to secure 
Richard Daniel’s'? appointment to the 
Archdeaconry of Killaloe, may be traced in 
these letters. One does not expect over- 
annotation of such supremely minor figures, 
but a note suggesting that some information 
about them is available in a relevant con- 
text would perhaps not have been out of 
place. The almost unimportant omission 
of such a note, however, is symptomatic of 
the graver lack of accuracy and thorough- 
ness displayed by Graham in editing this 
letter from Addison to King. 


C. J. RAwson. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


5 Aug., King wrote to John Parnell, ‘As to Mr 
Theakers benefices’, that he would try to accommo- 
date his brother and that he might be able to do 
it but could promise nothing (King’s Letterbooks). 
Theaker’s prebend went to an Edward Drury, D.D. 
(Cotton's Fasti, If. 163; Lawlor, op. cit., p. 166). 

‘1 Cotton, Fasti, II, 119; Lawlor, op. cit., p. 65. 
For further details about Bolton and his prefer- 
ments, cf. King’s Letterbooks for this period, et 
passim, and the indexes to Cotton’s Fasti and 
Swift’s Correspondence. 

'2 Correctly identified by Graham, p. 305n.4. 


POPE, GEORGE OGLE, AND 
HORACE 


[IN the Introduction to his edition of the 

Imitations of Horace, Professor John 
Butt has indicated some indebtedness on 
Pone’s vart to Thomas Creech’s translation 
of Horace, first published in 1684. In The 
First Epistle of the First Book (with which 
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I am concerned here), both poets have 
drives for rapit (15), and Reynard for vulpes 
(70), renderings which, Professor Butt 
admits, ‘might have occurred to Pope 
independently of Creech’. Sect for Lare 
(15), however, comes into a further category 
of ‘renderings . . . sufficiently unusual to 
justify the inference that Pope borrowed 
them from Creech’.’ In his notes to the 

m, Professor Butt compares with Pope’s 
‘They hire their Sculler’ (159), Creech’s 
‘Or hires a paltry Sculler for a Groat’. 

Pope’s Epistle was published in March, 
1738; in 1735 had appeared George Ogle’s 
Epistles of Horace Imitated, free and diffuse 
modernizations of the first and fourth 
Epistles of the first Book. Ogle’s poor man 
travels in the same small boat: ‘ And curse 
the lab’ring Scull, for Pleasure hir’d (306). 
Ogle too, has Sect for Lare (‘ Free Guest to 
All, to no One Sect a Slave’, 59); and 
Renard for vulpes, in a line which is verb- 
ally quite close to Pope: 

Creech: My Answer must be what sly Reynard 

i. I give the Answer cautious Renard gave. 

Pope: Faith I shall give the answer Reynard 

gave. 

Ogle himself, of course, could be drawing 
on Creech. But these points of agreement 
between his two predecessors may have 
influenced Pope’s choice of language—for 
there is some evidence that Pope knew and 
utilized the Ogle version. Compare their 
modernizations of 

Si curtatus inaequali tonsore capillos 
Occurro, rides: .. . 
& prave sectum stomacheris ob unguem. 
(91-2. 101) 

Ogle: My Stockings, fine; but both the Seams 

Dems’ ond not drest! half Sloven, and half 

Bean! (314-5) : 
Pope: igs laugh, half Beau half Sloven if I 
stand,... 
ip, to see a Seam a ! 

Yet hang your lip, to see a 1% 
And for Horace’s simple ‘Dives! Liber! 
honoratus! ’ (103-4) they have: 

Ogle: Is Rich and Free, tho’ Plunder’d and 

Confin’d! (367) 

Pope: Rich ev’n when plunder’d, honour’d while 

oppress’d, 

. .. free, tho’ in the Tower. (182, 184) 


Perhaps most significant are their versions 


1The Twickenham Edition of the Poems of 
Alexander Pope, IV. 2nd ed. (London and New 
Haven. 1953). p. xliii n.5. This edition has been 
used for anotations from Horace’s original and 
Pope’s imitation. 
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of Horace’s ‘Nunc itaque, & Versus & 
caetera ludicra pono’ (10): 
Ogle: For this, my Sports, my Follies I resign, 
My lighter Songs, or Toys of Love and (aaa) 
Pope: Farewell then Verse, and Love, and ev'ry 


oy, 
The rhymes and rattles of the Man or hy 
(17-8) 


In the phrase ‘Toys of Love and Wine’ 
Ogle is probably referring to his earlier love- 
verses and anacreontics;* but this equivalent 
for ‘caetera ludicra’ (‘my other play- 
things’) may have suggested to Pope a con- 
venient way of heightening and complicat- 
ing Horace’s irony at the expense of the 
Stoics. With the last five words of his poem 
Horace playfully pricks the Stoic bubble; 
further, his closing lines ape the platitudes 
and paradoxes, the pompous tone, of con- 
temporary Stoic lecturers. This weapon of 
parody was obviously not available to Pope, 
in his comments on the Stoicism fashionable 
in upper-class England during the early 
eighteenth century. He works, instead, by 
an ironical pretence of running down the 
noble passion of Love, while he is condemn- 
ing the base passions of Avarice, Ambition, 
and Pride; thus indicating the folly, the un- 
naturalness, of any attempt to ease the heart 
of all that it admires (76). It is possible that 
Ogle’s phrase gave the hint for this import- 
ant reinforcing of the satiric attack. 


P. Drxon. 

University of Adelaide, 

2Some of his translations ‘from various Greek 
authors’, including Anacreon, were apnended to 
er Sterling’s The Loves of Hero and Leander 

3 Pointed out by E. C. Wickham in his edition of 
The Works of Horace (Oxford. 1891), II, 214. 222; 
oo03 yn his Horace for English Readers (Oxford, 


POPE’S “MORAL ESSAYS” AND 
“ TULIPOMANIA ” 


AS an interesting sidelight of a recent 
scientific study bearing on the baroque 
“tulipnomania”” boom in the seventeenth 
century,’ a passage in the second epistle of 
Alexander Pove’s Moral Essays, published in 
1735, now comes clear. The Moral Essays 
as a whole presented Pope’s notion of the 
psychology of the Ruling Passions as the 
1Rene J. Dubos, ‘“Tulinomania and_ the 
Benevolent Virus”, Vassar Alumnae Magazine. 
June, 1959, pp. 19-21. This essay had been 
excervted from a book hv Dubos, Perspectives in 
Virology (New York, 1959). 
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determinants of human conduct. In “Of 
the Characters of Women” Pope explored 
the changeable and tempestuous female mind 
by anatomizing the personalities of women 
he knew. The framework for this epistle 
suggests immediately to the reader Pope’s 
familiarity with the fashionable vogue of 
stylized portrait painting in the eighteenth 
century. For Pope presents specific carica- 
tures of such women as Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague through the general device of 
studying them as they had been or might 
have been subjects for the artist’s brush. 
Following the contemporary style, which 
reached its height in the portraits of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, his women appear as 
Chloe, Daphnis, Leda, or Calypso. But one 
four line passage of this epistle has never 
made much sense when referred to the con- 
text of the art of portrait painting itself. 

In this passage Pope speaks of women as 
subjects who lend themselves to the artist’s 
imagination: 

Ladies, like variegated tulips show ; 

’Tis to their changes half their charms we owe: 

Fine by defect. and delicately weak, 

Their happy spots the nice admirer take. 

(II, lines 41-44, italics added) 
It is evident that Pope is working through 
a metaphor that has to do with tulips, but 
what does it mean? Why is it appropriate 
to call tulips “fine by defect” and “ deli- 
cately weak ”? 

Dr. Rene J. Dubos of the Rockefeller 
Institute of Medical Research in New York 
has recently been studying the breeding of 
tulips in relation to virology. He has now 
pointed out that tulips were introduced to 
the western Europeans from Turkey in the 
seventeenth century.? During the years 
1634-37 “tulipomania”’ reached a peak in 
Holland, and from there spread to other 
countries nearby. Elegance of form, beauty 
of colour, and distinctive patterns of pig- 
ment were observed by such painters of 
tulips as the younger Brueghel and Ambro- 
sius Bosschaert. 

The seventeenth-century tulip breeder was 
familiar with the phenomenon of “tulip 
breaking”, as it is now called. He knew 
that variegation could be brought about by 
grafting. The horticulturist Blagrave, for 
example, in England in 1675 detailed tech- 
niques for grafting halves of bulbs of tulips 
to give variegation. What a seventeenth- 
century plant scientist could not know was 


3 Ibid. 
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that, as two botanists Cayley and McKay 
separately observed only in 1928, the beauti- 
ful “spots” of variegation were in reality 
the result of a viral infection. Dubos points 
out, though, that the early horticulturists 
and their followers had realized that all was 
not well with some of their most attractive 
“broken” specimens. “ They had observed 
that broken tulips are likely to be less 
vigorous than the self-coloured plants and 
to produce fewer bulbs. In a number of 
cases, indeed, death of the plant occurred 
after a few generations.” 

In the light of Dubos’s study, it can now 
be seen that Pope, with his customary 
economy of language, conveyed in his 
metaphor of the tulips the accurate con- 
temporary botanical attitude toward their 
splendour. As they changed from pure 
colours to spotted ones, they became more 
beautiful (to the baroque taste) and more 
delicate, but they owed their loveliness to 


disease. ELIzABETH ADAMS DANIELS. 
Vassar College. 


A DEBT OF POPE TO SWIFT 


PE’S debt to Swift is important and 

well substantiated. A minor example 
(apparently hitherto unnoticed) is the use 
which Pope makes of Swift’s ‘ Directions for 
a Birth-day Song’ (1729).' Swift’s poem is 
a satire against Eusden (the Poet Laureate) 
and against George II. Pope’s similarly 
high-flown attack on George II in 1737 
mentions in its closing lines 


Journals, Odes. and such forgotten things 
As Eusden, Philips, Settle, writ of kings, 
1 


This First Epistle of the Second Book of 
Horace also incorporated an encomium on 
Swift (lines 221-8)—the satirical force of 
which would be intensified if Pope were 
thinking of Swift’s similar attack on the 
King. Like Pope’s, it ironically praises 
George’s courage in arms and defiance of 
the Spanish fleet, and his patronage. Per- 
haps Pope’s 

A vile Encomium doubly ridicules ; 

There’s nothing blackens like the ink of fools 

(410-11) 

owes something to Swift’s 


Our Ink is black, our Paper white... 
Your Int’rest lyes to learn the knack 
Of whitening what before was black. 

Thus your Encomiums, to be strong, 
Must be apply’d directly wrong (108-18). 


1 Poems, ed. H. Williams (2nd ed., 1958), Il, 
459-469. 
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The ‘Directions for a Birth-day Song’ 
clearly influenced the attack on Blackmore 
in Pope’s First Satire of the Second Book of 
Horace (1733), which runs: 

—_ a Sir Richard, rumbling, rough and 


with “ARMS, and GEORGE, and BRUNSWICK 
crowd the Verse? 
Rend with tremendous Sound your ears asunder, 
With Gun, Drum, Trumpet, Blunderbuss & 
Thunder? (23-6) 

This makes use of two passages from Swift’s 
poem: 

i. Then from his Arm hoarse thunder rolls 

As loud as fifty mustard bowls ; 

For thunder still his arm supplyes, 

And lightning always in his Eyes . . . 

The rumbling words march fierce along, 

Made trebly dreadfull in your Song (39-46). 
i. But smooth your words to fit the tune, 

Hanover may do well enough ; 

But George, and Brunswick are too rough 

(212-4), 

The lines about Caroline which follow 
Pope’s attack on Blackmore and Budgell 
may have been suggested by Swift’s longer 
passage on George and Caroline: 

oro) Let Carolina smooth the tuneful Lay’ 


PT 
= 


Swift: ‘ But smooth your words to fit the tune’ 
(and ‘ tuneful’ ; 212, 227). 
Pope and Swift share softer /soft; liquid/ 
liquids; and sweetly/sweet (Pope, lines 29, 
31, 32; Swift, lines 226, 230). 
CHRISTOPHER RICKS. 
Oxford. 


A CASE OF PLAGIARISM IN 
DEFOE’S TOUR 


JN his Tour through the whole island of 

Great Britain Defoe promised his 
readers, ‘I copy nothing from books, but 
where I quote the books and refer to them’. 
Sometimes he breaks this promise: much of 
his historical information comes without 
acknowledgement from Camden and many 
of his facts about towns and buildings can 
be traced to John Macky’s Journey, Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon and John Senex’s New 
general atlas. But these borrowings consist 
mainly of short passages disguised by care- 
ful paraphrasing and interspersed with 
original additions by Defoe; and though 
much of its history and topography is 
second-hand the Tour never borrows indus- 
trial or commercial information from out- 
of-date sources. 

In his description of Beverley (Vol. III, 
1727, pp. 168-171) Defoe fails to observe 
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these precautions. Here he lifts about a 
thousand words almost verbatim from 
Edmund Gibson’s account’ of the East 
Riding published in the 1695 edition of 
Camden’s Britannia (pp. 743-4). The bor- 
rowed extract deals with the relics of St. 
John of Beverley, and goes on to describe 
the minster and the present state of the 
town, including its industry, trade, fairs and 
spa, all very much in the manner of Defoe. 
No attempt has been made to adapt the 
passage to its new context. Meaninglessly, 
the Tour retains Gibson’s reference to ‘ our 
author ’ (i.e. Camden). Odder still, this long 
quotation interrupts Defoe’s remarks about 
Beverley’s privilege of sanctuary, remarks 
that were obviously intended to be read 
consecutively. Thus Defoe first mentions 
the sanctuary and refers to a Latin inscrip- 
tion on the subject quoted by Camden; then 
follows the interpolation from Gibson end- 
ing with a description of the spa; then Defoe 
continues: ‘it is easy to conceive how 
Beverley became a town from this very 
article, that all the thieves, murtherers, 
housebreakers and bankrupts, fled hither for 
protection; and here they obtained safety 
from the law whatever their crimes might 
be’. It appears that Defoe intended to 
quote Camden’s inscription about the 
sanctuary, but that somehow a completely 
different section of the Britannia found its 
way into the Tour instead. It was a curious 
mistake, the sort of mistake that can be 
ascribed more plausibly to an editor or 
collaborator than to the author himself. 
But however it is interpreted, it provides 
fresh evidence of the carelessness and haste 
with which Defoe’s masterpiece was written. 


J. H. ANDREWS. 
Dublin. 


A NOTE ON “ENTRE NOUS” 


N the Supplement to the O.E.D. (1933) 
the earliest citation for “ entre nous” is 
dated 1818. With the pvublication of Anton 
Ksoll’s Breslau doctoral dissertation on Die 
franzdsischen Lehn- und Fremdwérter in 
der enclischen Sprache der Restaurationszeit 
in 1933, a new dating of this phrase was 
made possible. The earliest examnle of it 
in Enclish was given bv Dr. Ksoll for the 
vear 1689. Another auotation is from 1705 
(p. 61). Two further eighteenth-century 
instances of our French phrase may be 
added in order to show that it was not quite 
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unknown in the English of those days. A 
letter of Fenton to Broome, dated 23 May, 
1722, contains this passage: ‘“‘ His greatest 
crimes, entre nous, are sins of omission, 
which I think we at Cambridge call loung- 
ing, and his friends judge rightly that they 
may too soon grow into habits, where plays, 
assemblies, and tea-tables are continually 
tempting him.”’ In another letter of the 
same sender to the same addressee, dated 13 
January, 1725/6, there is a passage which 
runs as follows: “I wish, entre nous, that 
there may be occasion for any at all, for I 
perceive he meets with some difficulties at 
Lincoln’s Inn House.’” 


OtTMaR K. SIEGRIST. 


Weingarten (Baden), 
Germany. 


1The Correspondence of Alexander Pope, ed. 
Geor eng oy (Oxford, 1956), II, 119. 
id., p. 3 


A NOTE ON COLLEY CIBBER’S NAME 


N Daniel Jones’s English Pronouncing 
Dictionary (1957) and Webster's New 
Standard English Dictionary (1920), the pro- 
nunciation of Cibber is given as Sib-er, and 
that is the common version. There is evi- 
dence, however, that contemporaries called 
it “Kibber”, though “Sibber” may well 
be historically more accurate. The family 
hailed from Flensborg: “My _ Father, 
Caius Gabriel Cibber, was a Native of Hol- 
stein,’ says Colley in his autobiography’: 
but it has been pointed out? that Cibber is 
unlike any Danish name. Its by-form 
Cibert, however, bears a marked resem- 
blance to such Low German forms as 
Sievert, Siewert and Sieverts, which were to 
be found frequently along the coast from 
Friesland to Holstein. Colley’s grandfather 
was probably an immigrant cabinet-maker. 
To add a little complication, Colley himself 
appropriated the coat-of-arms of the Italian 
family of Cibo, presumably on the ground of 
some phonetic resemblance, which suggests 
an intermediate ch- stage—if indeed there is 
any more to it than spelling and snobbery. 
In The Art of Sinking in Poetry’, “‘ Martin 
Scriblerus’’ refers to the objectionable 


1 An Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber 
(ed. R. W. Lowe), i, 8. 

2 For notes on the me. =e Harold Faber, Caius 
Gabriel Cibber (O.UP., 2. 

3On p. 67 of the rein edited by Edna Leake 
Steeves, New York, 1952 
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qualities of Colley Cibber and his leading 
lady Anne Oldfield under the terms of 
Cibberism and Oldfieldism, both in Greek 
letters; and resolves the ambiguity of English 
initial C, by spelling Cibberism with Kappa 
not Sigma‘. 

This explains why Fielding could men. 
tion him as Mr. Keyber in The Author's 
Farce’, and accounts too for the fathering 
on him of The Apology for the Life of Mrs. 
Shamela Andrews*® under the name of Mr, 
Conny Keyber. 

The alliterating K’s add sting to Pope's 


“* God save King Cibber! *’ mounts in every note. 
Familiar White’s, ‘“‘God save King Colley!” 


cries ;7 
Bristol. SusleE I. TUCKER. 


‘That the transliteration is phonetic is shown 
by, the omission of the d in Oldfield. 

5 Act I, sc. iv, ““I have been with Mr. Keyber 
too: he made me no answer at all.” The speaker 
is Jack, who has been trying to place his master’s 

ay 

6 i owe this reference to my colleague Mr. C. H. 
Gifford. 

7 Dunciad, Book 1, 320-1. 


PROFESSOR EMPSON’S 
“TOM JONES” 


ROFESSOR EMPSON’S distinguished 
defence of Tom Jones (Kenyon Review, 
xx (1958), 217-49), will probably, and 
deservedly, remain a classic reappraisal of 
that novel. On one important matter, how- 
ever, that of Tom’s sexual morals, the essay 
seems to me to suffer from a misleading 
supererogation of critical method, of 
‘Empson’s routine paradox’ as he calls it 
(p. 218). I think that Empson’s conclusions 
are the correct ones, but that he arrives 
circuitously at what Fielding himself tells us 
plainly enough. The ‘habitual double 
irony ’ expounded by Empson reinforces and 
enriches what Fielding has to say in the 
novel, and is an obvious part of the total 
statement; and Empson (p. 220) is not 
unaware of the didactic passages which 
clarify Fielding’s position more ‘straight- 
forwardly’. The overall effect of the essay 
is misleading, however, in so far as it 
suggests that the main doctrinal points are 
made by means of an essentially evasive 
irony rather than by what is often an 
emphatic explicitness.* 
1 This note only attempts to restore an emphasis, 
and doubtless repeats a number of commonplaces 


of Fielding criticism. The quotations used are 
mostly of well-known passages, some referred to by 
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According to Empson, ‘Fielding’s opin- 
ions, which he seems to be expressing with 
bluff directness’ leave the reader ‘ baffled 
to make out what [Fielding] really does 
think’ about, among other things, ‘the 
Christian command of chastity’. To re- 
solve the well-known ambiguity of Fielding’s 
attitude to Tom’s sexual lapses—they are 
condoned on the one hand ‘whereas the 
book makes plenty of firm assertions that 
Tom is doing wrong ’"— one must therefore 
turn to the ‘style’ of the novel, which is a 
‘habitual double irony’. This is a ‘trick’ 
whereby the ironist A, with ‘a show of 
lightness and carelessness’, shows that he 
‘understands both [the] positions’ of 
B and C, who seem roughly to stand for 
opposing points of view;* A disingenuously 
pretends to support both (or rather opens 
himself to the interpretation of support- 
ing either equally, so that both B and C are 
taken in) while in reality ‘ A may hold some 
wise balanced position between them, or 
contrariwise may be feeling “a plague on 
both your houses”’. This is obviously a 
useful definition of one type of irony, and 
it may seem pettifogging to object to an 
approach which enables Empson to extract 
from the novel not only what he wants but 
what is unquestionably there. The trouble 
is that the picture is out of focus in stressing 
(perhaps more than Empson means) the 
obliqueness or ‘evasiveness’ of Fielding’s 
technique, and suggesting, as Empson puts 
it in a slightly different context (p. 236), that 
Fielding ‘has a certain shyness about ex- 
pressing his doctrine ’. 

This seems to me to be wrong. The 
ambiguity in question is not resolved 
primarily by any ‘trick’ of the ironic tone 
but by explicit qualifications. The famous 
chapter ‘Of Love’ (VI. i) is the most 
important document of Fielding’s refusal to 
treat the subject of carnal love in terms of 


Empson though not always quoted literally. On 
re-reading Middleton Murry’s essay, from which 
Empson takes a cue, I find (as Empson did in his 
case) that Murry had selected the same quotations 
as I have, and that his fine but perhaps not com- 
pletely satisfactory account was nearer to an 
estimate of Fielding’s explicitness than Empson’s. 
But Murry did not have Empson’s (in other ways 
better) essay to answer, and this must be one of 
fe excuses for trying to restate the question in 
what I hope to be somewhat different terms. 

2 More specifically, B is a ‘tyrant’, ‘ holding the 
more official or straight-faced belief’, whose 
Opposition must be circumvented. C is the ‘ person 
addressed ’, whose sympathies are likely to be very 
different from those of B. 
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moral black and white. Fielding ‘ grants’ 
to the ‘ philosophers’ against whom he is 
arguing that, among other things, 


what is commonly called love, namely, the 
desire of satisfying a voracious appetite 
with a certain quantity of delicate white 
human flesh, is by no means that passion 
for which I here contend. This is indeed 
more properly hunger; and as no glutton 
is ashamed to apply the word love to his 
appetite, and to say he LOVES such and 
such dishes; so may the lover of this kind, 
with equal propriety, say, he HUNGERS 
after such and such women. 

Thirdly, I will grant, which I believe 
will be a most acceptable concession, that 
this love for which I am an advocate, 
though it satisfies itself in a much more 
delicate manner, doth nevertheless seek its 
own satisfaction as much as the grossest 
of all our appetites. 

And, lastly, that this love, when it 
operates towards one of a different sex, 
is very apt, towards its complete gratifi- 
cation, to call in the aid of that hunger, 
which I have mentioned above; and which 
it is so far from abating, that it heightens 
all its delights to a degree scarce imagin- 
able by those who have never been suscep- 
tible of any other emotions than what 
have proceeded from appetite alone. 

In return to all these concessions, I 
desire of the philosophers to grant, that 
there is in some (I believe in many) 
human breasts a kind and benevolent dis- 
position, which is gratified by contribut- 
ing to the happiness of others. That in 
this gratification alone, as in friendship, 
in parental and filial affection, as indeed 
in general philanthropy, there is a great 
and exquisite delight. That if we will not 
call such disposition love, we have no 
name for it. That though the pleasures 
arising from such pure love may be 
heightened and sweetened by the assis- 
tance of amorous desires, yet the former 
can subsist alone, nor are they destroyed 
by the intervention of the latter. Lastly, 
that esteem and gratitude are the proper 
motives to love, as youth and beauty are 
to desire; and therefore, though such 
desire may naturally cease, when age or 
sickness overtakes its object: yet those 
can have no effect on love, nor ever shake 
or remove, from a good mind, that sen- 
sation or passion which hath gratitude 
and esteem for its basis. 
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Several things may be noted about this well- 
known passage. The first is that the flexible 
and enlightened (as Empson says it is more 
than just * healthy ’) attitude to physical love 
is absolutely explicit, with all the necessary 
qualifications which distinguish between the 
best (not necessarily sexual) love at one end 
and mere ‘ appetite’ at the other, and which 
account for intermediate positions, put with 
the clearest precision.* Secondly, as Empson 
is aware, the passage is directed against 
Hobbesian (among other) ‘ philosophers’ 
“who some years since very much alarmed 
the world, by showing that there were no 
such things as virtue or goodness really exist- 
ing in human nature’ (though Fielding is 
not one of those who claim against Hobbes 
that all men are naturally good: ‘there is 
is in some . . . human breasts’, but not in 
all, not, for example in Blifil’s, that ‘ benevo- 
lent disposition’ which is called ‘ love’). 
There is no need to labour the point that 
‘benevolence’ is both a key-word and a 
key-virtue in Tom Jones, and when ‘love’ 
is defined as a ‘ benevolent disposition’ we 
must attribute considerable importance to 
the notion. And ‘benevolence’ in general 
is not just a vague term of praise, but a 
widely used, almost technical term long 
associated, as R. S. Crane has shown,* with 
arguments belonging to the earliest anti- 
Hobbesian polemics. A condensed form of 
one of the traditional anti-Hobbesian argu- 
ments is that, on the premise that a man (or 
Man in general, according to more extreme 
theorists) is naturally good, the exercise of 
benevolence is in keeping with his spontan- 
eous impulses and therefore directly pro- 

8In a sense, of course, the passage is not quite 
‘ straight’: it contains ‘irony’ in so far as it, and 
its surrounding context, are impregnated with 
sarcasms against the ‘philosophers’; and in that 
Fielding is not directly addressing the reader with 
a simple statement (as if saying merely ‘ There is 
in many human breasts .. .’), but adopts the more 
complicated stance of opposition to the alleged 
philosophers’ alleged beliefs and uses the in one 
sense ironic formula of ‘granting them’ and 
‘ desiring them to grant’ the things he has to say. 
I do not think this is quite the ‘ irony’ that Empson 
means. It does not affect, except by giving it 
greater emphasis, the explicitness of the doctrine 
conveyed. The indignant or mock-indignant stance 
gives the remarks a more biting edge and drives 
them home the better; it does not obfuscate Field- 
ing’s attitude, even superficially. Empson calls the 


passage a ‘firm treatment of the reader’ (p. 225), 
and rightly. 

** Suggestions Toward a Genealogy of the ‘‘ Man 
of Feeling”’, E.L.H., i (1934), 205-30, esp. 
* Benevolent feelings as “‘ natural’? to man’ (220ff.) 
and ‘The “ Self-approving Joy’ (227ff.). 
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duces pleasure in the doing. As Fieldin 
puts it, the ‘benevolent disposition . . . is 
gratified by contributing to the happiness of 
others’ and ‘in this gratification alone . . . 
there is a great and exquisite delight’. The 
prevalence of this simple doctrine during 
the period suggests that neither it (nor 
Fielding’s application of it to sexual love) 
would be missed by a contemporary reader, 
We need not even invoke polemical prece- 
dent, though Fielding makes it clear that he 
is attacking the Hobbesians, and is known 
to have been familiar with the works of 
seventeenth century ‘benevolist’ divines 
such as Barrow (a reading of whose works, 
incidentally, contributes to the conversion 
of Booth in Amelia), whose direct expression 
of the doctrine is quoted by Fielding in the 
Covent - Garden  Journal.* Fielding’s 
repeated assertions, however, make it almost 
unnecessary to appeal to contexts of debate 
outside his novels. We are often told that 
“men of a benign disposition enjoy their 
own acts of beneficence, equally with those 
to whom they are done’ (XIV.vii; they also 
are unhappy when they cause misery; indeed 
‘there are scarce any natures so entirely 
diabolical’ as not to feel in this way, though 
Blifil is presumably one of these). Some- 
times the point is emphasized with the 
heightened rhetoric of the sentimental cult, 
as when Jones asks Nightingale: ‘ “* And do 
not the warm, rapturous sensations, which 
we feel from the consciousness of an honest, 
noble, generous, benevolent action, convey 
more delight to the mind, than the 
undeserved praise of millions? ”’ (XIV.vii; 
if there is a form of ‘ double irony’ here, in 
the possible suggestion that Fielding himself 
is dissociated from this high language, it is 
very faint since the excess, by the standards 
of the age, is not gross; and Fielding is cer- 
tainly not dissociated from the thing said as 
distinct possibly from the way of saying).° 

It is axiomatic in Fielding’s psychology 
that ‘to confer Benefits on each other, and 
to do mutual Good’ is ‘as agreeable to 
Nature, as for the right Hand to assist the 
left’. In an immediately obvious sense, 
self-love and social are, to some natures at 
least, the same;* and whatever else Fielding 


5 Crane, pp. 227-8. : 

®Cf. also the gloss on Homo sum: humani 
nihil a me alienum puto in XV. viii. 

7 Covent-Garden Journal, ed. G. E. Jensen, I, 
354 (No. 39, 16 May 1752). 

8 The background of controversy about ‘ self- 
love’ and ‘ benevolence’ has often been studied. 
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might think of the unconverted Booth’s 
inferences from his theory of the ‘pre- 
dominant passion’, he would certainly 
endorse the view that ‘Where benevolence 

.. is the uppermost passion, self-love 
directs you to gratify it by doing good, and 
by relieving the distresses of oihers; for 
they are in reality your own’ (Amelia, X.ix). 
The doctrine of benevolist hedonism was 
thus sufficiently widespread in general, and 
insistently enough emphasized by Fielding 
in particular, for his refinement or exten- 
sion of it to the field of sex-ethics (as 
in Tom Jones, VI.i) not to be missed. Con- 
temporaries may have disapproved, but 
it is unlikely that they should have misunder- 
stood an explicitly formulated refinement of 
an already familiar doctrine. Genuine 
erotic affection, even if largely carnal and, 
as ‘love’, incomplete, is a form of bene- 
volence, and this gives a certain status to 
Tom’s minor sexual lapses with Molly 
Seagrim and others, to his easy-going 
unchastities and his chivalrous inability to 
decline the advances of female admirers. 
The nicest touch is that in his sexual indul- 
gences, Tom is indicated as satisfying his 
‘self-love ’, not merely or primarily in so far 
as he enjoys fornication, but in the more 
important sense of the phrase which is con- 
nected with the rationale outlined above. 
Here is the account of Tom’s feelings for 
Molly Seagrim, as contrasted with the 
general character of Master Blifil: 


As there are some minds whose affec- 
tions, like Master Blifil’s are solely placed 
on one single person, whose interest and 
indulgence alone they consider on every 
occasion; regarding the good and ill of 
all others as merely indifferent, any 
farther than as they contribute to the 
pleasure or advantage of that person: so 
there is a different temper of mind which 
borrows a degree of virtue even from self- 
love. Such can never receive any kind of 
satisfaction from another, without loving 
the creature to whom that satisfaction is 
owing, and without making its well-being 
in some sort necessary to their own ease. 
Of this latter species was our hero 
(IV.vi).° 
The subject is briefly but well treated in W. R. 
Irwin, The Making of Jonathan Wild (New York, 
1941), pp. 59ff. 

® A fine passage about Mrs. Waters’ generous and 
unselfish sensuality is quoted both by Murry 
(Unprofessional Essays, pp. 32-3) and Empson 
(p. 244). It is difficult to see why Empson should 
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Bocth’s liaison with Miss Matthews in 
Amelia is similarly interpreted. Booth ‘ was 
a man of consummate good-nature, and had 
formerly had much affection for this young 
lady; indeed, more than the generality of 
people are capable of entertaining for 
any person whatsoever’ (Amelia, IILxii). 
These are surely unambiguous and non- 
evasive ways of placing the minor 
unchastities of the two heroes in the general 
moral scheme. Certainly there are in Tom 
Jones * plenty of firm assertions that Tom is 
doing wrong’ and it seems certain that if 
challenged Fielding would declare himself 
in favour of ‘the Christian command of 
chastity’. The whole moral atmosphere of 
the novels leaves us in no doubt that Field- 
ing takes for granted the superiority of 
Tom’s pre-maritally chaste relationship with 
Sophia and Booth’s conjugal love of Amelia 
to these heroes’ more transient passions: 
novelistic convention would demand this, of 
course, but few Would dispute that the point 
is made by more than a merely formal and 
perfunctory adherence to convention. But 
Tom Jones V1.i tells us as clearly as we could 
wish that sex can, but need not, be related to 
love, that there is nothing wrong with sexual 
passion as such and that it is indeed far from 
incompatible with the prime virtue of bene- 
volence. And Fielding’s repeated application 
of benevolist doctrine to sexual matters 
justifies the minor unchastities in the light 
of a code which is complementary to ‘the 
Christian command of chastity’ even if not 
all Christians would accept it as valid. Field- 
ing’s moral relativism, so acutely perceived 
by Empson, is strikingly illustrated here. 
But such ‘ ambiguity ’ (if the word is not too 
strong) as there is is quite explicitly resolved 
by qualification, and not primarily by any 
form of stylistic obliqueness—though this 
does not imply that Empson’s ‘double 
irony ’ is either absent or ineffective. Field- 
ing is more assertive than evasive, and 
Empson’s treatment, while not distorting the 
doctrinal content and in spite of disarming 
remarks about ‘ Empson’s routine paradox’, 
misleadingly implies an opposite emphasis. 


call it ‘a particularly massive bit of double irony’ 
and good to have him add ‘ though I take it Field- 
ing just believed what he said, and only knew at 
the back of his mind that the kind of man who 
would otherwise complain about it would presume 
it was irony’. But has a new sub-definition of 
‘double irony’ crept in, or is it that Empson 
cannot leave alone the fact that ‘Fielding just 
believed what he said’ because it is too simple? 
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If benevolence is, so to speak, a key- 
virtue of Fielding’s moral world; if benevo- 
lence is also recognizably the basis of a 
simple, familiar and clearly expressed 
doctrine of contemporary ethics; and if 
Fielding extends his definition of benevo- 
lence to love in the ways described above; 
one may infer without undue casuistry that 
Tom’s minor unchastities are to be seen as 
manifestations of that same ‘ benevolent 
disposition ’ of which his love for Sophia is 
the full flowering. Fielding distinguishes 
in the chapter ‘Of Love’ between love and 
“appetite alone’. While the distinction 
needs to be conceded for the completeness 
of the case, it is irrelevant to the question 
of Tom’s love affairs since there is no 
suggestion in any of them of ‘appetite 
alone’. Empson is undoubtedly aware of 
this, as of the passages of doctrinal state- 
ment; he would have given a more accurate 
account of the novel if he had emphasized 


them more. C. J. Rawson. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


FIELDING’S “FEMALE HUSBAND ”: 
A CORRECTION 


[N my recent article on Fielding’s pam- 
phlet (P.M.L.A., Ixxiv, 1959), I state that 
Mary Hamilton was arrested on “ Tuesday, 
13 September, 1746” (p. 219). The date is 
correct, the one at the head of her deposi- 
tion, which states that she was at large until 
that date. But the day is incorrect: 13 
September, 1746, was a Saturday. 

I inadvertently transplanted ‘“ Tuesday ” 
from the opening sentence of the item about 
Hamilton from Boddely’s Bath Journal for 
Monday, 22 September, 1746, without 
noticing the inconsistency: ‘ Tuesday last 
a Woman, dress’d in Man’s Apparel, was 
committed to Shepton-Mallet Bridewell” 
(my p. 221). Hamilton, then, was arrested 
on Saturday, 13 September, 1746, and sent 
to Shepton Mallet on Tuesday, 16 Septem- 
ber, 1746, to await trial at the next Quarter 


Sessions. SHERIDAN BAKER. 
University of Michigan. 


HUME: A REFERENCE TO POPE 


N_ his earliest surviving letter, Hume 
writes: ‘I read some of Longinus 
already & I am mightly delighted wt him; 
I think he does really answer the Character 
of being the great Sublime he describes, he 
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delivers his precepts wt such force as if he 
were enchanted wt the Subject; And jis 
himself an Author that may be be [sic] 
cited for an Example to his own Rules’ 
(Letters, ed. J.Y.T. Greig, 1932, I, 11). 
Greig has no note on this passage, and 
E. C. Mossner evidently thinks that the 
‘Character’ was attributed to Longinus by 
Hume’s teachers, for he writes that Hume 
‘found that that work was as sublime as it 
had been represented to be in the lectures 
at college’ (Life of David Hume, 1954, 
p. 51). But in fact Hume is alluding to 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism, 679-80: 
Whose own example strengthens all his laws; 
And is himself that great Sublime he draws. 
J. C. MAXWELL. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


BISHOP PERCY’S ACCOUNT 
OF HIS OWN EDUCATION’ 


IN B.M. Add. MS. 32,326 (pp. 24-6) 
Thomas Percy gives the following 
account of his early life and education: 


‘I was born April 13, 1729 (O.S.) about 
noon being Sunday; was christened April 
29 at St. Leonard’s Church Bridgnorth, by 
the Rev. Mr. Littleton, Minister: who 
being Usher of the Free-School, I was 
put at first under his care, when I was 8 
years old. But I made little or no im- 
provement under him, not so much thro 
his want of care, nor of learning (for he 
was a man of Literature) as for want of 
his accommodating his knowledge suffi- 
ciently to the capacity of children, and 
for want of a proper method. Where- 
fore— 

After Easter, 1741, my father sent me 
to Newport School in Shropshire, then in 
great repute, under the Revd Samuel Lea, 
A.M. who had at that time near 40 
boarders in his house. Mr. Lea had no 
great depth of learning, but an excellent 
method, and therefore as he kept the boys 
closely to their business, tho they did not 
learn much from him, they generally 
acquired a good deal of knowledge in his 
School. 


1T am most grateful to Professor D. Nichol 
Smith for help in the preparation of this paper, and 
to the Town Clerk of Bridgnorth (Mr. J. K. Banks), 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Christ Church (Dr. 
John Lowe), the Secretary to the Careswell Trustees 
(Col. A. W. Turnbull), and the Archivist of Christ 
Church (Mr. E. GW. Bill) for permission to 
consult the various MSS. cited. 
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When I came to Newport School I was 
put into the lowest class, being set to 
read Sententiae Pueriles: but in 5 years 
time, my master thought me not unfit for 
the University. Accordingly in 1746, 
there being to be an Election of Exhibi- 
tioners to Christ Church Coll. upon Mr. 
Careswell’s Foundation, this being the 
first Election ever made; my master 
unknown to my father (who had no 
thoughts of sending me to College so 
soon) proposed me a Candidate, and I 
was elected June 27, 1746; tho’ I was only 
of the third class from the top: I was 
elected with two other boys of superior 
classes. 

I was accordingly on July 7th 1746 
entered a Commoner of Christ Church 
Coll, Oxon and matriculated the same 
day, Dr Eusebius Isham, Rector of 
Lincoln College, being Vice-Chancellor. 
Dr Conybeare (afterwds Bishop of Bris- 
toll) was at that time Dean of Chr. Cch. 
The Revd Mr Richd Hind (now D.D. and 
Chaplain to the Bp. of London*) and the 
Rev. Mr Jane, Censors of the College. 
I was placed under the care of Mr Hind, 
who proved an excellent tutor; being a 
very accomplished scholar. The next 
year, at Michaelmas Election 1747, I was 
chosen one of Bp. Fell’s Exhibitioners 
(Nov. 34 1747) and continued such till I 
took my batchelor’s degree. 

April 26 1750 I took my degree of 
A.B. and continued to reside in Oxon, till 
I had kept Act-term following: I took 
this opportunity of learning the Hebrew 
language of Mark Moses Vowel, origin- 
ally a Poland Jew, who had been baptized 
at Oxon. In the spring of 1751 I went 
thro’ the exercises as Determining 
Batchelor and did all the other Exercises 
for my Master’s Degree. 

On Sunday Oct. 20. 1751 I was 
ordained Deacon by the Bishop of Here- 
ford (Lord James Beauclerc, Brother to 
the Duke of St Albans) upon a Title 
given me by the Revd Daniel Adamson, 
A.M. Vicar of Worfield and Rector of 
Astley Abbots; to which was annexed the 
Curacy of Tasley, both near Bridgnorth, 
Shropshire. These 2 [sic] Churches I 
supplied for about four years and a half. 

On Trinity Sunday, June 17. 1753 I was 
ordained Priest by the same Bishop of 


* Marginal note by Percy: Rector of St. Anne’s, 
Westminster. 
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Hereford, and immediately after went to 
Oxford to take my Master’s Degree; for 
weh J had been standing over since Lent 
Term. This degree I took in Act Term, 
July 5. 1753 and while I was at Oxford, 
hearing that the litile College Living of 
Easton Maudit, in Northamptonshire, was 
soon to be vacant by the cession of the 
Revd Enoch Markham I got a promise of 
the Reversion . 


This account has the merit not only of 
throwing some light upon Percy’s days at 
Oxford but also of settling a doubt as to 
the place of his education in Shropshire. 
Since Percy was born at Bridgnorth, it 
seemed reasonable to suppose that he went 
to the Free School there; on the other hand 
there was good evidence—a firm statement 
by Boswell*’—that at some time Percy was 
at Newport School, of which, on Boswell’s 
authority, Percy has usually been claimed 
as a member.* A Bridgnorth antiquary, on 
the strength of a communication from 
Percy’s former domestic chaplain, wrote in 
1856 that the Bishop ‘received the rudi- 
ments of his education at the Grammar 
School of Bridgnorth’ ;°> the Rev. J. Pick- 
ford, in the biography of Percy prefixed to 
the 1867 edition of the Folio MS. also gives 
Bridgnorth as the place of Percy’s educa- 
tion; the D.N.B. does the same, and has 
naturally often been followed. But in 1869 
Pickford left the matter completely open;* 
and Miss Gaussen stated that Percy ‘ was 
educated’ at Bridgnorth and ‘was also 
under the tuition’ of Samuel Lea, head- 
master of Newport School.” Percy’s own 
account shows clearly that he went to both 
schools, but says nothing of his earlier 
attendance at a school at Oldbury near 
Bridgnorth mentioned by Miss Gaussen. 

Bridgnorth Free School was already of 
ancient foundation; it was established, or 
already in existence, in 1503.8 The Head- 
master from 1726 to 1743 was Hugh 
Stackhouse, the incumbent of St. Mary 


2Some of these details are given | in more 
summary form in Add. MS 32,336, f. 
a Life a. Johnson (1934 edition), | 6, - 2. 
4Cf. J. R. Meredith, Adams Grammar School, 
Newport, 1656-1956 (Newport, 1956), p. 10 

5G. Bellett, cca, of Bridgnorth (Bridg- 

north, 1856), p. 23 
ON. & Q., 4th : os iii, 152. 

T Alice Gaussen, Percy: Prelate and Poet 
(London, 1908), pp. 6, 7. (Neither school has any 
list of its 18th century members.) 

8 Historical MSS. Commission, Tenth Report, 
Part IV, pp. 425-6. 
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Magdalene, Bridgnorth. Stackhouse seems 
to have taken some interest in learning, for 
by his will he left some 1400 books and 
pamphlets (mostly collected by Richard 
Cornes, liis predecessor as incumbent and 
headmaster) for the use of the clergy of the 
district, who (including Littleton) were then 
formed into a Reading Society. Thomas 
Littleton, himself a graduate of Christ 
Church, was Usher of Bridgnorth School 
from 1728 to 1744, and incumbent of St. 
Leonard’s until his death in 1793. Stack- 
house left his Library to Littleton should the 
local clergy refuse it, and Littleton himself 
later left £30 for the Library’s support, 
besides £100 to the Bridgnorth Bluecoat 
School Trustees, though nothing to the Free 
School.’ In the past the Bridgnorth Free 
School had suffered the vicissitudes common 
to its kind, and was to do so again; but 
Percy’s account shows that if Littleton, 
though a learned man, was a poor teacher, 
at least the Upper and Lower Schools were 
still maintained on a distinct basis. (The 
Usher’s post was suppressed by the Bur- 
gesses in 1766.) 

Newport School was founded in 1656 by 
William Adams, a native of Newport and a 
member of the London Company of 
Haberdashers; its endowments were much 
superior to those of Bridgnorth. From 1725 
to 1773 the School flourished under the 
Headmastership of Samuel Lea, to whom, 
according to Boswell, as informed by Percy, 
Johnson himself might once have become 
‘scholar and assistant’. After Percy’s 
period there Newport School appears to 
have declined somewhat towards the end 
of Lea’s tenure.*® 

The ‘Careswell Exhibitions’’? had been 
founded by Edward Careswell (c. 1618-91), 
a descendant of the Charltons of Apley 
Castle and a cousin of Richard Baxter’s 
wife. Careswell by his will charged his 
estates in Bobbington (Staffs.), where he 
died, and in several villages in the adiacent 
part of Shropshire, after the expiry of cer- 
tain life-interests, with the maintenance at 
Christ Church of eighteen Exhibitioners (‘ to 
be chosen out of the most ingenious and 


® Bridgnorth Borough Records, Common Hall 
Books: 2, ff. 62v. 77v; 3, ff. 109, 123; printed 
Catalogue of Stackhouse Library ; B.M. Add. MS. 
28.732. ff. 23-8. 

10 Meredith, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 

11 This paragraph is based on the MSS. of the 
Careswell 
Reports. 


Trust and the Charity Commission 
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deserving scholars, natives of the several 
parishes where the estates lay, or elsewhere 
of the said county’) from Shrewsbury, 
Bridgnorth, Newport, Shifnal, Donnington, 
and Wem Schools. The Exhibitions took 
some time to materialize: the endowment 
was only freed for charitable purposes in 
1736, and disputes then delayed the prepara- 
tion of a scheme; '* however, Christ Church 
accepted the benefaction (the Exhibitioners 
to rank as Commoners, while two might be 
Servitors), and a scheme was laid down by 
the Court of Chancery in 1744, though 
owing to the inadequacy of the endowment 
at that time Wem and Donnington had 
temporarily to be omitted from the list of 
qualifying Schools. The connexion be- 
tween Shropshire and Christ Church thus 
established subsisted until 1905, when the 
awards ceased to be tenable only at Christ 
Church; and the Dean of Christ Church, 
John Conybeare, himself travelled to Shrop- 
shire to make the first elections. (Dean 
Gregory travelled down for the next full 
election in 1756, but thereafter the duty 
seems always to have been performed by 
one of the Censors as Deputy for the Dean.) 
Conybeare elected Percy and the other two 
Newport boys on 27th June, three Shrews- 
bury boys on the 30th, and two from Bridg- 
north and one from Shifnal on 2nd July.’ 

The first Exhibitioners were not, with the 
exception of Percy himself, to prove at all 
distinguished; only Percy among them was 
ever (in 1845) the subject of the Commem- 
oration Speech delivered annually at 
Christ Church since 1758 under Dr. Nash’s 
benefaction in honour of a ‘ principal bene- 
factor or other eminent person educated’ 
at the House.’** The two Newport boys 
elected with Percy (elected as ‘ Peircy’ and 
matriculated as ‘ Piercy’) were Jonathan 
Stubbs and John Lea; Stubbs, later an Angli- 
can incumbent, was the son of Walter 
Stubbs of Beckbury, then Receiver of the 
rents of the Careswell estates; Lea was the 
son of Samuel Lea, Headmaster of Newport 
School. The first elections certainly fell out 
conveniently for two parents connected with 
the benefaction. However, from the first 
there was probably some form of examina- 
tion; there certainly was in the next century, 
and two certificates of election of 1768 and 

12S. Garbet, History of Wem (Wem, 1818), pp. 
182-5; Trans. Shrops. Arch. Soc. ix (1886), 200, 
Nn. 2. 

13 Christ Church Deanery Records, iv. 3. 

14 List in Christ Church Archives. 
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1778 refer to candidates being ‘ carefully 
examined ’, though earlier ones mention 
election only.'® Percy’s move to Newport 
may have been fortunate for him: the elec- 
tion of two Bridgnorth boys in 1746 shows 
that the necessary standard could have been 
attained there, and that Bridgnorth School 
was not necessarily then in decay—but 
Newport had one more vacancy under the 
first scheme for the charity than Bridg- 
north.*® 

The Careswell awards did more than aid 
their holders through their undergraduate 
careers: the emolument as fixed by the 
founder was £18 yearly for four years as an 
undergraduate, then £21 yearly for three 
years as a Bachelor of Arts, and then £27 
yearly for a further period of three years 
as a Master of Arts. Percy presumably 
drew the emolument for the full ten years, 
but no early accounts for the benefaction 
survive, 

Percy’s account of his stay at Christ 
Church bears out the received account of the 
tolerably healthy state of the House under 
Dean Conybeare,’’ even before the subse- 
quent introduction under Dean Markham of 
‘a more regular discipline’ mentioned by 
Gibbon,'® and at a time when the reputa- 
tion of Oxford in general has tended to be 
merged in that of Magdalen as condemned 
in retrospect by Gibbon. Percy’s reading 
can be followed in some detail from his 
College’s Collection Books. From the first 
of these (for 1699-1772) it appears that for 
some thirty years before Percy’s period of 
residence the list of books prescribed for 


15 Under Careswell’s will the examiner was to be 
assisted at the election by any J.Ps. of three named 
Shropshire Hundreds who cared to attend, three 
(including the examiner) to constitute a quorum. 
The names of those who acted in 1746 are un- 
known; they may well have been Christ Church 
men themselves. 

16 Neither Careswell nor Chancery had laid down 
a minimum qualifying period of attendance at any 
of the six schools; when first fixed, in 1780, this 


was to be twelve months. 

17H. L. Thompson, Christ Church (Oxford, 
1900), pp. 150-3: C. E. Mallet, History of the 
University of Oxford, I1f (London, 1927), 135-6. 
Both Thompson (pp. 158-9) and Mallet (p 150) 
seem to cite out of context Shelburne’s account of 
his Christ Church davs: but that account (in E. 
Fitzmaurice. Life of William Earl of Shelburne, I 
(London, 1875), 17-20) at least proves Shelburne’s 
own industry. Hearne’s acid comments on Cony- 
beare in 1733 (Remarks and Collections, XI 
(Oxford. 1921, 168-9, 216 etc.) are by no means 
necessarily to the Dean’s discredit. 

18 Memoirs of the Life of Edward Gibbon, ed. 
G. B. Hill (London, 1900), p. 
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reading had undergone no alteration; each 
undergraduate’s work for the year is listed 
under the simple heading ‘ Libri legendi a 
Discipulis Primae (Secundae/Tertiae /Quar- 
tae) Classis’. Perhaps the requirements 
were not high, but at least they were 
regular. In his first three years Percy went 
through the Iliad at the rate of eight books 
a year, and in each of his first two years 
through six books of the Aeneid, followed 
in the third year by Lucretius; in Latin 
prose he read various works of Cicero. 
Four articles in Pearson’s On the Creed 
occupied him for each of his first three 
years, in which he also went through one by 
one the Psalter, Genesis and Deuteronomy 
in Hebrew, and successive segments of the 
New Testament in Greek. In his first year 
he read Dean Aldrich’s Logic, in his second 
the Ethicae Compendium, and in his third 
the Physicae Compendium. For his fourth 
year the tasks were Locke’s Human Under- 
standing and the Thirty-Nine Articles.’* 

There is a satisfactory notice in Venn of 
Percy’s tutor Richard Hinde, later Vicar of 
Bishop’s Stortford, Prebendary of St. Paul’s 
and Vicar of Rochdale. 

The Fell Exhibitions, endowed by Dean 
Fell (d. 1686) were competed for by ‘ in- 
genious and indigent’ Commoners of the 
House who had completed one year’s resi- 
dence; the candidates were examined in 
Hall in the Latin and Greek authors and 
in such philosophy as they might have read. 
Exhibitioners were required to reside for 
forty weeks in the year and received a 
stipend of £10 yearly. Percy drew the 
emolument for two and a half years, from 
February 1748 to August 1750. 

The immediate fruit of Percy’s Hebrew 
studies was a notebook styled by him ‘A 
Hebrew Grammar by way of Dialogue, 
wriiten down ex ore of Mark Moses Vowel, 
Teacher in Oxon.’; this is now shelved in 
the Bodleian as MS. Percy e. 9, and at the 
reverse end contains some Euclid notes. At 
the beginning is the following note in Percy’s 
hand: ‘Mem. began Hebrew Ap. 8. 1750. 
learnt till Middle of June following’. This 
note suggests that it was after his tuition 
by Vowel that Percy was instructed in 
Hebrew by Benjamin Yate (1698-1780) of 
Claverley (near Bridgnorth), as alleged by 
Shropshire belief.*° Percy’s undergraduate 


19 Christ Church Archives, li. b. 
20 The Shropshire Gazeteer (wera, 1824), II, 839. 
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studies in Hebrew can hardly have been 
serious. 

Hebrew was not the only language which 
Percy studied in Oxford: Bodleian MS. 
Percy e. 3 is ‘A Compendium of French 
Grammar. By Philip Le-Clerc, Teacher of 
French, in Oxford, 1751’, and bears Percy’s 
name (as T. Percy). Pasted in at one end 
are some Italian notes.** Le Clerc may 
well have been one of those teachers of 
French who were employed by the early 
holders of the recently instituted Regius 
Chair of Modern History; according to Sir 
Charles Firth, after 1736 ‘beyond the fact 
that they existed nothing is known about 
them ’,?* but Le Clerc was probably one of 
their number. It may be observed that 
though the opportunity of learning French 
at Oxford seems to have eluded Gibbon, 
Percy certainly took it. The College Battel 
Books show Percy in residence at Christ 
Church from February to July 1751, with 
one short interval at the end of April.”* 

At the front of the Christ Church copy 
of Percy’s invaluable edition of The Earl 
of Northumberland’s Household Book 
(1770) is the following inscription in Percy’s 
hand: ‘To Christ Church College Library 
this Book is presented by Command of his 
Grace Hugh Duke of Northumberland 
formerly a member of this College. This 
Command is executed with peculiar Pleasure 
by the Editor, Thomas Percy, who gladly 
embraces every Opportunity of testifying his 
Respect for a Society among whom he him- 
self received his Education, and to whom 
he is under the deepest Obligation for other 
Favours. Northumberland House, Jany 
20. 1773 °.2* On 15th October, 1753, by not 
the least among those favours, Christ 
Church presented Percy to the living of 
Easton Mauduit. 

Shortly before his eventual departure for 
Easton Mauduit at Easter, 1756, Percy wrote 
nostalgically of his own Oxford career to 
his second cousin William Clieveland, then 
an undergraduate of Magdalen Hall: 

‘The mention you make of your 

21 Professor Nichol Smith very kindly drew my 
attention to both these MSS. (cf. his article, ‘ The 
Constance Meade Collection . . .’, Bodleian Library 
Record, vi (1957-), 427-33). 

22C, H_ Firth, Modern Languages at Oxford 
(London, 1929), p. 15. 

28 Christ Church Archives, X. c. 183-4. 

24 The Christ Church copy appears in a list of 
‘Conies of the Hovsehold Book. given away by 


his Grace’s Order 1772’, in Bodleian MS. Percy 
c: 6, f. 50: 
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Cubicle, and other Oxford Intelligence 
excites a thousand pleasing Ideas of past 
Pleasures; and recalls the many happy 
hours which I spent in that scene of 
Tranquillity and elegant Retirement; 
which I every Day learn to fix the higher 
value upon, the more I am conversant 
with busy Life, and (as Shakespear 
expresses it) hackneyed in the ways of 
Men. With the greatest Truth I assure 
you that I have never since experienced 
such pure and undisturbed Happiness, as 
I enjoyed within the walls of a College 
. . . Where shall I meet with that small 
select Collection of Friends, of my own 
Age, of my own Turn, of my own Em- 
ployment and Pursuits, and of my own 
Leisure? With whom to walk, to con- 
verse, to compare Studies, and to dispel 
the Gloom contracted by Books and 


Solitude?’ (B.M. Add. MS. 32,333, 
ff. 2-2v.) J. F. A. Mason. 
Oxford. 


A LETTER OF ROBERT BLAIR 


ROBERT BLAIR (1701-1746), the Scottish 

Presbyterian minister and author of 
The Grave, was an amateur of science who 
owned two microscopes and a camera 
obscura and whose library in the manse at 
Athelstaneford included Henry Baker’s The 
Microscope Made Easy and The Natural 
History of the Polype.’ Baker (1698-1774), 
F.R.S. and editor from 1728 to 1733 of The 
Universal Spectator under the name of 
“Henry Stonecastle”, was the husband of 
Defoe’s daughter Sophia and the author of 
several poems, notably The Universe. A 
Poem in‘ended to restrain the Pride of 
Man. When and how Blair and Baker 
formed their acquaintance is not known, but 
their common interest in natural science led 
to a correspondence that is exemplified in 
the following letter from Blair, now in the 
Charles Roberts Autograph Collection at the 
Haverford College Library. I am grateful 
for permission to reproduce it here. 

This letter must have been the last from 
Blair to Baker because it is dated January 
1, 1746, and Blair died February 4, 1746. 
It is directed ‘“‘To/Henry Baker Esaqre/To 
be left att Mrs Morris’s att the/Golden 
Fleece over against the New-Church/in the 
Strand/London ”, and reads as follows: 


1Thomas Rogers, ‘“‘The Testament Dative of 
Robert Blair”, N. & Q., cc. (1955), 536-7. 
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Dear Sir 

I acknouledge the recept of Your last, 
and Return yow my hearty thanks for your 
affectionate Concern about me, in these 
times of publick danger & distress. It was 
indeed a pityable case, to lye as We of this 
Country did, for severall weeks together, 
Entirely att the mercy of the Enemy: How- 
ever as to my own particular, I have reason 
to be thankful, I have been more frighted 
than hurt. 

It is truly Surprizing to think, what mighty 
mischeifs will sometimes spring from small 
& despisable beginnings. Who would have 
thought that a Cloud formed in an obscure 
corner, & for some time no bigger than a 
mans hand, should have Engendred a 
Storm so dreadful, as to be able to shake 
the whole Island. Well—it must be 
Acknouledgd, the Pretender & his Freinds, 
have missd the Opportunity that has been 
offred them: & perhaps it is scarce possible 
for a Combination of the like favourable 
hitts to meet together again in an age. The 
Action att Preston was as Shameful as it 
was Unfortunate. Never was I more Con- 
founded in my Life, than upon the morning 
of the Engagement, to hear that the Kings 
Army was Entirely Defeated, & that their 
Artillery baggage etc. had faln into the 
Enemys hands. How far the General 
officers did their duty, it is not my buisiness 
to Enquire: If their conduct is aprovd of 
by their Superiours, it do’s not become 
private persons to find fault. Houever I 
canot Help thinking, If all of them had 
behavd as did my Worthy Freind & Gallant 
Countryman Collonell Gardner:? _ this 
present Rebellion had never Arivd to such 
a head as it has done. The 2 Regiments of 
Dragoons who were Generally lookd uvon 
as the main Strength of Sir Jo. Copes Army, 
behavd scandalously ill; And indeed what 
better could be Exnected from them after 
their Ignominious flight, that night the citty 
of Edr was taken. When Upon the news 
of the aproach of the Highlanders (who by 
the bye att that time had never a horse to 
pursue them) they Gallopd off directly, 
without making a halt, till they were att the 





2Colonel James Gardiner, famous for his early 
life as a soldier and rake and for his later con- 
version to pious Christianity, was killed at the battle 
of Prestonpans in September, 1745. The Reverend 
Dr. Philin Doddridge, a correspondent of Blair's, 
memorialized Gardiner’s career in Some Remarkable 
Passages in the Life of the Honourable Col. James 
Gardiner (1747). 
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distance of a days march from the Citty: 
leaving all the road where they had 
Travelled strewd with hatts gloves Scull- 
caps &c which were found by the Country 
people next morning. It has been observd 
here, that the Panick, (a Scurvy Ailment 
Youl say for a Soldier) is what these Irish 
Dragoons are not a little Subject to; and 
there is a particular misfortune attending 
this distemper, that Relapses are allways to 
be feard: & very often, there is but a short 
Intervall betwixt the fitts. 

I can Assure Yow, it gives me Joy that 
the Rebells have been chasd out of 
England: tho We that live in the Southern 
Countys of Scotland, must therby (till such 
time as Sufficient Succours arive) be in a 
worse condition than ever; being Exposd to 
an Enemy, more than ever Exasperated, 
with long & laborious marches & disapoint- 
ments yett more provocking. As to the 
Cheifs of this Rebellion: they are certainly 
Criminalls of the first size. Upon them 
must be chargd the ruine of thousands; & 
indeed it is in this light only, that they are 
Considerable: I mean in their pouer of 
doing mischeif; for with respect to property, 
they are Little, beyond what yow can 
Imagine. I verily beleive there are Single 
Commoners even in Scotland, that have as 
much reall property in the Country, as the 
whole of them putt together. But as to the 
Comon herd of Higlanders, I confess I canot 
help pittying them. It is true they have the 
hapiness to be born free: but alass! this is 
a hapiness that many of them, especially 
such as live in remote corners, have scarce 
been allowd to taste of, & that but very 
sparingly. Poor Creatures! they do not 
know what it is to think or act for them- 
selvs; like Straws upon the water they do 
not goe but are Carryd: & carryd by the 
meer arbitrary will of a petty Tyrant, whose 
Interest it is, to keep them chaind down 
forever, (if he can) like Galley slaves to the 
Oar. Besides, it is very Certain, Not a few 
of them have been forcd into the service: 
in order to avoid a very dreadful present 
evill, of having their houses burnt about 
their Ears; which I am told has oftener 
than once been executed with rigour. But 
I am sensible I must have tvrd yow. May 
King Heaven! scatter the disturbers of our 
Tranquility both att home & abroad, And 
may our Dear Country become once more 
a Quiet & a neaceable Habitation. 

I am exceedingly obligd to yow for your 
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very kind & generous offer of helping for- 
wards my Collection of Natural Raritys. I 
Expected I should have been able before 
this time, to have sent yow some Samples of 
Such as this Country affords: but the truth 
is, these distracted times have almost blockd 
up all Comunication betwixt freinds here, 
or rendred it very precarious. I must ther- 
for wait with patience. I have Just now by 
me some odd enough kind of petrifications 
viz. roots of trees, mosses fungus’s, together 
with some other triffles: but I did not 
Choose to send them till the arivall of Such 
presents as I Expect from my Freinds. 

As yow desird me, I Signifyd your res- 
pects to Mr Robertson,* Who writes me in 
return: that he cannot but putt a value upon 
the Smallest expression of regard from a 
Gentleman for whom he has a very hearty 
veneration: that he has long wishd for an 
opportunity of testifying his high esteem of 
yow and your writings, & thinks himself 
obligd to me for this opportunity. 

I presume to give yow the same trouble I 
once did before, of bespeaking from Mrs 
Morris a hogshead of reid Clover for a 
neighbour of mine Mr Whyte‘ of Garlton. 
I make no Question but it shall be good. 
Mrs Morris is Desird to putt it aboard of 
the first vessell that sayls for Berwick (as 
there are none of our ports that are open) 
Directed to the care of Mr George Douglass 
att Berwick; And as soon as a Note of the 
price Comes to my hand, a bill for the 
money shall be sent. I begg your forgive- 
ness for taking up so much of your time, & 
wishing yow a Good new year & many of 
them I am 

Very Dear Sir 
Your most obliged & most 
Obedient Humble Servt 
Robert Blair 
Athelstanford 1 Jan. 1746. 


I thank yow for the bark of the Lagotto® 
which is very pretty Pray be so Good when 
yow have Receivd this letter, to lett me 
know so much, being att somewhat of an 
uncertainty whether it shall reach yow 
This Moment we are alarmd with the news 


’ Perhaps this is William Robertson (1721-1793), 
the well-known historian. He became minister at 
Gladsmuir, near Prestonpans, in 1743 and offered 
to serve as a volunteer under Sir John Cone at the 
time of the action near Edinburgh in 1745. 

4This may be John White, one of those who 
estimated the value of Blair’s farming “ gear” in 
the testament dative. See Rogers, op. cit., p. 536. 


5 Lagetta or lagetto, the West Indian kace-bark. 
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of the Highlanders being within a few 
houers march of the citty of Edinburgh, 
from the west. What pity is it that we have 
so few regular forces in this poor unfortun- 


ate Country THOMAS ROGERs. 


State University College on 
Long Island. 


GARRICK’S “THE FAIRIES ” (1755): 
TWO EDITIONS 


(THERE appears to be some confusion in 

scholars’ minds concerning the 1755 Gar- 
rick adaptation of Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream called The Fairies. Of the 
1755 edition, published by J. and R. Tonson 
and S. Draper, William Jaggard writes: 
“There are two issues of this edition at 
Boston, the first omitting the interlude, and 
the second omitting Garrick’s prologue” 
(Shakespeare Bibliography, 1911, p. 410). 
An examination of these two ‘ issues’ shows 
that they are in fact distinct editions, almost 
entirely, if not wholly, from different 
settings of type; nor is one a page for page 
reprint of the other. Both editions collate: 
8vo A-C*; but what I shall call the first 
edition contains 47 pages (ending on sig. 
C8r), while the second edition contains 48 
pages (ending on sig. C8v). The first edition 
does not contain Garrick’s prologue (sigs. 
A2v-A3r; sig. A2V actually signed as ‘ A2’), 
the text of the play beginning on sig. A3r. 
The first edition also lacks the name ‘ Lans- 
down’ in the list of those poets from whom 
the extra ‘Songs’ had been taken both on 
the title-page (sig. Alt) and in the ‘ Advertise- 
ment’ (sig. A2v); moreover, the lyric which 
appears in V. v (p. 41), ‘ Farewell ungrate- 
ful traitor’, (8 lines) has been exchanged in 
the second edition for one beginning ‘Come 
pride, love-disdaining’ (p. 42: 8 lines), In 
neither edition, despite the implication of 
Jaggard’s note, does the Pyramus and Thisbe 
interlude appear. 

My reason for labouring the difference 
between these editions arises from one 
further point. What has been called the 
second edition contains a somewhat differ- 
ent list of actors from that appearing in the 
first edition, a list which serves to throw 
light on a problem raised in Mr. C. B. 
Hogan’s discussion of the original cast in 
his invaluable Shakespeare in the Theatre, 
II (1957), 470. Mr. Hogan notes that he 
has given the cast for The Fairies not from 
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the play bills, but from the ‘ printed text’. 
And the cast he gives is that found in what 
I have designated as the first edition. He 
also observes, however, that Genest, though 
on what authority he cannot discover, gives 
a slightly different cast. The source of 
Genest’s cast is now clear; it is the second 
edition. There Genest found just those 
names in which his cast differs from those 
listed by Mr. Hogan from the first edition. 
The appearance of ‘ Miss Poitier’ as ‘ Mrs. 
Vernon’ in the second edition also helps to 
establish the order of editions, Miss Poitier 
having married Mr. Vernon (appropriately 
enough since he played Demetrius to her 
Helena in the original cast) on 27 June, 1755, 
the play being first produced on 3 February 
of that year (see Hogan, II, 470). 


G. BLAKEMORE EVANS. 
University of Illinois. 


A CHRISTOPHER SMART 
ATTRIBUTION 


r is generally accepted that Christopher 

Smart was, as he himself claims, a ‘ free 
& accepted MASON’.' The following 
poem from Henry Sadler’s Masonic Re- 
prints and Revelations (1898)’, is of interest 
in this connection. 

Song by Brother C. Smart, A.M. 
Tune, Ye Frolicksome Sparks of the Game 


iF 
A Mason is great and respected, 
Tho’ Cavillers wrangle and mock ; 
His Plan is in Wisdom projected, 
His Edifice built on a Rock. 


Chorus: 
The Attempts of his Foes miscarry, 
And ever in vain are found; 
Or so wide, that they need no Parry, 
Or so weak, that they make no Wound. 


pS 
Good-Nature’s an Englishman’s Merit, 
A Ti‘le all Britons desire ; 
But We claim the Name and the Spirit, 
— the Corner-Stone up to the Spire. 
oO. 


a 
Tho’ often decry’d and derided, 
No Tyrant our Freedom controuls, 
With us mighty Monarchs have Sided, 
Ang Emp’ror’s are writ in our Rolls. 
oO. 


1 Jubilate Agno, ed. W. H. Bond (1954), p. 59. 

2 Noted in Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, being the 
Transactions of the Quatuor Coronati Lodge No. 
2076, London. I owe this reference to J. R. 
Dashwood, Secretary of that Lodge, and the text 
ot the poem to F. J. Anderson, Assistant Librarian, 
Masonic Library of the Grand Lodge of Iowa. 
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4. 
Then fill up the Glass and be Sunny, 
Attend to due Method and Form; 
The Bee that can make the most Honey, 
Is 7 the Flow’r of the Swarm. 
oO. 


WALLACE E, CALDWELL. 
University of North Carolina. 


RIGOR MORTIS AND 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY TRAGEDY 


E PUBLIC LEDGER of 1760-1761 is 

noted as the periodical in which Gold- 
smith’s Chinese Letters were published 
serially for the first time. On the 15th of 
March Letter XVII (numbered XVIII in 
modern editions) was printed, which is a 
variation of the Ephesian Matron story, 
adapted by Goldsmith from the English 
translation of Du Halde, entitled The 
General History of China (1736). On the 
19th of March a letter addressed to the 
“author” of The Public Ledger appeared 
on the front page, which deserves considera- 
tion both because of its reference to Gold- 
smith’s Letter XVII and because of its 
criticism of naturalistic acting in eighteenth- 
century tragedy. The letter is printed 
herewith: 


a Author of the PUBLIC LEDGER 

I cannot avoid thinking that the 
Chinese Letter, No. 17, published in your 
Ledger of the 15th inst. contains some 
admirable hints for a theatrical produc- 
tion. 

The story far surpasses the celebrated 
account of the Matron of Ephesus, and 
the incidents are progressively new, lively, 
unanticipated, and animating. 

I hope some genius in drama will take 
it into consideration, and successively 
adapt it to the stage. 

We have already seen the Orphan of 
China, and in your story there is latitude 
for the title of the Chinese Nuptial, or 
Weeping Matron. 

Whilst on a dramatic subject, permit me 
to add one observation on the conduct 
of the theatre in respect to tragedy, which 
through a minute circumstance should 
methinks be amended.—That where any 
corpse is carried off in view of the spec- 
tators, which, according to the poet’s 
management of the plot, is supposed to be 


1See The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. 
J. W. M. Gibbs (London, 1884-6), III, 65-69. 
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just dead, that they will not deviate so 
absurdly from the order of nature, as to 
retain the inflexibility of limbs which is 
generally exhibited in conveying the life- 
less body off the stage. A rigidity, which 
it cou’d neither acquire in point of 
climate, where the scene is laid, nor yet in 
respect to time. 

It is therefore hoped that this impro- 
priety, this false attempt to appear more 
dead than death itself, will be laid aside. 

A lifeless laxity of limbs in this case, 
any where perhaps but under the Pole, 
wou’d appear more consonant to time, 
place and matter of fact.? 

This amusing criticism of over-realistic act- 
ing in eighteenth-century tragedy is perhaps 
of interest to students of theatrical history, 
and one would like to know which play the 
letter writer was referring to. The Orphan 
of China is not a likely suspect because the 
last performance of the play before March 
19 was on February 13. One thinks imme- 
diately of Hamlet, however, and the final 
scene in which Hamlet is carried off the 
stage on a shield: Covent Garden Theatre 
put on a performance of this play with 
William Rich in the title role on March 18, 
1760, the day before our letter was printed 
in The Public Ledger; and this was the only 
performance of Hamlet by either theatre 
between January and March 18. Another 
likely play is Venice Preserv’d, performed at 
Drury Lane of March 17 with David Garrick 
playing the role of Pierre and Holland the 
role of Jaffier.* At any rate, this epistolary 
comment on premature rigor mortis, which 
itself reflects the trend towards naturalism 
in eighteenth-century acting, is certainly one 
of the most ludicrous pieces of theatrical 
criticism in The Public Ledger for 1760. 


ROBERT H. HOPKINS. 
Lehigh University. 


2 The Public Ledger, I (March 19, 1760), 229. 
I have found no references to this letter in any of 
the published works on Goldsmith. 

%See Drury Lane Calender 1747-1776, ed. 
Dougald MacMillan (Oxford, 1938), pp. 73-75; 338. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(1762) 
Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEY. 
(Continued from cciv. 375) 


Wed. 7th. [July] Mr. Grenville’s Nose bled a 
good deal & I assisted Him to stop It, He 
seemed thankful for It, & desired I would 
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not trouble myself but call for the Office 
Keeper. Indeed He is always civil,—I shall 
see what will come of it—Lloyd’s in the 
Way—but that can’t be helped He is very 
hungry by his looks—but that can’t be 
helped; wald in the Green Park to Night 
where I see Miss Brockhurst who always 
laughs, 


Thur. 8th. Mr. Weston spoke to Mr. Shad- 
well about Our Attendance of Nights, & said 
Mr. Morin was forced to do all the Copies 
Himself of Nights I thought we had bought 
off the Nights dear enough by waiting till 5 
for dinner, when every Thing is done, but 
Morin now he is coming, or rather come 
into the House is desirous of having us 
lose all our precious Time there as He does, 
we came to no Resolution, upon It, nor ever 
shall for Wace in particular is very 
indifferent upon every Thing that passes, 
staid at Home & played with Crisp etc. as 
it rained. 


Frid. 9th. no Resolution taken upon Mr. 
Weston’s new Regulations—Mr. Charle- 
wood brought me his Tickets, & after call- 
ing twice at the Office, & walking with St 
John Eyles*? & Crauford, I took Royer to 
Ranelagh where I met Miss Bate, who was 
extremely civil & made Tea for me. I asked 
after cruel Stanley, She said She was not 
with Her now. 


Sat. 10th. Dutch Mail this Mg. I was to 
see the Cherokee King or Chiefs, In the 
aftern I walkd to Chelsea, where I see them 
again, they were going in to see Johnson 
the famous Horseman had some Milk in the 
Grove where Miss Ash was coquetting It 
with Capt. Faulkner, & walkd with Sr Peter 
Fenhoulet who is going to be married to 
Nancy Day which I think a foolish Match, 
as She has been kept, but She has 300 a 
Year which tempts Him to be a Fool, took 
a walk in the Park afterwards with a Lady 
of my acquaintance & went Home to 
Supper. 


Sun. 11th. A most beautiful Summer’s Day, 
after Chappell in the Mg. I walked with 
Miss Wood & Butcher & young Mr. Larpent 
in the Park, where It was very warm. In 
the Evg. walkd with Pritchard & Crauford 


42 Sir John Eyles, Keeper of Records in the 
Tower. 
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in the Green Park which was vastly full, see 
Miss Brockhurst there. 


Mon. 12th. Mr. Morrison & Larpent wald 
with me in the Green Park, I joined Miss 
Hayes & Hunter, then my Sists then Miss 
Lloyd who I see near Home She is a most 
beautiful Girl indeed. Mrs. Draper 
appointed Midwife to the Queen, Lady Bute 
recommended Her. 


Tues. 13th. Staid till 5 for Dinner, as usual 
now we have Mr. Grenville who comes 
never or seldom till after 3. cald at Mr. 
Brown’s who gave me some ale, walkd with 
Mrs. Cowes in the Park with whom I 
supped. 


Wed. 14th. very busy indeed, had a Dutch 
Mail in at 4. to help us. Mr. Weston 
changed a good deal in his Temper, & was 
surprized at our wanting to dine: I called 
there twice, the last time at 5. he asked me 
to Dinner but I was going Home tho’ I 
dined at 3. I attended there again at 7. & 
staid till 11. as It was my Night of Atten- 
dance, which Mr. Weston has introduced 
since Mr. Grenville’s coming in. Last 
Thursday was the first Night of his new 
Regulations. Dick & Collins** sent abroad, 
Collins took a Memorandum of mine. 


Thurs. 15th. Mr. Weston at Home with the 
Gout. Sists drank Tea at Miss Ways, I 
wald with Fuller, & afterwards Mrs. Cowes 
in the Park & the Green Park with Chowne 
then Miss Kitty Ware, who is come to Town 
but for a day She looked very handsome 


Fri, 16th. Mr. Morin & Mr. Lloyd are 
called assistants to the Under Secretary in the 
List sent to the Post Office. It is well for 
Morin, to have a Lodging in the House, with 
His Annuity of 250£ & 100£ from Mr. 
Grenville He may attend always for that, 
but we are not paid so the Dinner is the 
worst of all, to which I did not get till 5, & 
seldom do. Grandmr Mor & I drank Tea 
at Mrs. Hoskins with Mrs, Collier & 
Proctors & Crisp, wald with Maccartha who 
was upon the Tilt Guard, & Mr. Watkins 
who told me Mr. Beldam** broke his Leg 
riding this Mg. for which I am very sorry. 


Sat. 17th. Calld upon Mr. Mayfield who 
has left Coll. Elliot's Service & is to be 


43 William Dick and George Collins, 
Messen 
¢ William Beldam, clerk at the Treasury. 


King’s 
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allowed his Wages for Life. He said, they 
were all set off for Tunbridge Wells for Him 
to drink the Waters, but it is only to dis- 
Sipate their Time. when I see Him last, he 
appeared broke so much as if He would not 
hold it long. walkd in the Green Park 
where I see Miss Brockhursts who always 
laugh. 


Sun. 18th. At Chapel, walkd in the Park & 

in the Evg. with Farrel & Pritchard, then 

emi Donner & her acquaintance who I see 
ome 


Mon. 19th. Till near 6 before I dined, these 
late Hours can do no good. wald with 
Farrel & Maccarta both upon Guard in the 
Green Park which is thin of Compy. now 


Tues. 20th. Mr. Grenville not at the 
Office, tho’ we waited all day long. we 
have not so much real Business as with Lord 
Bute, from whom I imagine Ours receives 
all his Directions—How long It will all 
stand so—God only knows—not long I fear 
Mrs. Hoskins Proctor & Colliers drank Tea 
& played at Cards with us I took a Turn 
with Chowne at my Office twice & Home. 


Wed. 21st. fine Weather we have had 
hitherto & remarkably dry, which is very 
agreable in this Country, particularly to me. 
as it was my Night I attended, tho’ very late 
for Dinner. walkd with Miss Hayes & 
Mrs. Whitfield in the Green Park as there 
was nothing for me at the Office tho’ I 
calld there again. 


DR. JOHNSON’S APPROVAL OF 
A PASSAGE IN ROUSSEAU 


MBS. THRALE, commenting in 1777 on 
Samuel Johnson’s “high Notions of 
the hard Task of Christianity’, goes on to 
add (Thraliana, ed. Katharine C. Balderston, 
Oxford, 1951, I. 203-204): 
He never thinks that he has done or can 
do enough,—and dreads the Time when 
he shall be beaten with many Stripes—Le 
vrai Chretien says Jean Jacques—in the 
same Spirit—trouve tous Jours son Tache 
audessus de soi; the whole passage is 
beautiful but I have not it by me, & quite 
on Johnson’s Principle—I shewed it him 
once and he said so too. 
The passage is interesting because it indi- 
cates a degree of complacency, not to say 
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benevolence, on Johnson’s part toward 
Rousseau which we should hardly expect in 
view of Johnson’s violent attack on Rous- 
seau in 1766 as “ one of the worst of men”, 
a “rascal” who should be sent to the 
‘plantations ” (Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
ed. Hill-Powell, Oxford, 1934, II, 11-12). 
Students of Johnson may therefore wish to 
know precisely what passage it was in 
Rousseau which won Johnson’s approval. 
The passage, not located by Miss Balderston 
in her edition of Thraliana, is from the 
Nouvelle Héloise, Part VI, Letter 6, Julie 
to Saint Preux, and fully confirms Mrs. 
Thrale’s opinion that it is “ quite on John- 
son’s Principle”’: 
Voila, cher St. Preux, la véritable humilité 
du Chretien; c’est de trouver toujours sa 
tache au dessus de ses forces, bien loin 
d’avoir l’orgueil de la doubler. Faites- 
vous l’application de cette régle, et vous 
sentirez qu’un etat qui devroit seulement 
allarmer [sic] un autre homme doit par 
mille raisons vous faire trembler. Moins 
vous craignez, plus vous avez a4 craindre, 
et si vous n’étes point effrayé de vos 
devoirs, n’espérez pas de les remplir (La 
Nouvelle Héloise, ed. Daniel Mornet, 
Paris, 1925, IV, 224-225). 


CHESTER F. CHAPIN. 
University of Michigan. 


GIBBON AND THE AUTHORSHIP 
OF JUNIUS 
AN 


interesting chapter in the reputation 

of the historian Edward Gibbon, 
which seems to have been missed by his 
biographers,’ was the effort to prove him 
the author of the celebrated Letters of 
Junius. An attempt was made as early as 
1819? in an anonymous pamphlet which 
argued the authorship for Gibbon on the 
grounds that Gibbon was in London during 
the period the letters appeared (1769-1772) 
and that only Gibbon had the literary ability 
to compose the letters. Obviously, the pub- 
lication remained a curiosity; but although 
no further effort was made during the 
nineteenth century, still a cogently argued 


1See the biographies by G. M. Young (1932); 
R. B. Mowat (1936); D. M. Low (1937). 

2 Junius Unmasked. A_ well-known and most 
eminent literary character of the last century ..., 
London, 1819. This was answered by A refutation 


of the claims preferred for Sir Philip Francis and 


Mr. Gibbon, 1819. This refutation is described in 
Notes & Queries, 13: 186. 
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case was made for Gibbon in 1909 by an 
Australian barrister. If this last effort to 
prove Gibbon the author of the letters went 
unnoticed, it was more due to the decline of 
the Junian interest than to lack of interest 
in Gibbon, and perhaps further to the 
ambiguity of its tithe which was simply 
Junius Unveiled. 

James Smith (this late Junian protagonist) 
argued Gibbon’s authorship on the basis of 
the following observations: Gibbon’s antag. 
onism for Roman Catholicism equalled that 
of Junius; the acrimony of the Letters 
suggests Gibbon; Gibbon’s mastery of 
French explains Junius’s familiarity with 
that language; and Junius’s knowledge of 
military affairs was similar to that of the 
historian. To these observations, Smith 
added the suggestion that the cessation of 
the publication of the Letters during the 
greater part of 1770 was due to the illness 
of Gibbon’s father at that time. Further, 
Smith argued, the boon companionship of 
Wilkes and Gibbon surely explained the 
attachment of Junius to Wilkes. And 
Smith capped his argument for Gibbon by 
noting that “ After Gibbon’s acceptance of 
office at the hands of Lord North, his rea- 
sons for maintaining an unbroken silence 
with respect to the authorship of the Letters 
of Junius .. . would be more imperative and 
absolute than ever ’’.* 

There is no way of knowing how wide a 
circulation Smith’s book had. Certainly, it 
was read by the Junius cognoscen‘i (alas! 
how many could there have been at this late 
date?); and, if it did nothing for Gibbon 
definitively, still it echoed an interest in a 
controversy which had largely spent its 


force, FRANCESCO CORDASCO. 
City College, New York. 


3 Junius Unveiled, London, 1909. The author 
was James Smith who signed his preface, ‘‘ Amwell, 
Hawthorn, Victoria”. I have been able to find 
no information about him, : 

4 Op cit., pp. 92-93 Smith submitted his MS to 
Sir John Madden, Chief Justice of Victoria, and 
to Sir Samuel Way, Chief Justice of South 
Australia, whose opinion ‘“‘ was as favourable as I 
could wish”’ (p. 94). 


COXE THE HISTORIAN 
(Continued from cciii, 538) 
AFTER the appearance of his book on 

Switzerland, Dodsley’s disapproval 
notwithstanding, Coxe’s fame as an author- 
ity on the Thirteen Cantons, their history, 
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their geography, their trade, their administra- 
tion, was assured. The Pyrenean traveller and 
botanist, Baron Ramond de Carbonniéres, 
translator of Coxe’s work into French, does 
not seem to have guessed where the material 
came from. He criticizes Coxe, on many 
grounds, in a series of articles published in 
the magazine Schweizerisches Museum, but 
not for borrowing from the Dictionnaire 
historique. Coxe had mentioned some of 
his sources of inspiration, and it has to be 
remembered how different was the public 
attitude towards plagiarism before and after 
the passing of the Copyright Act. Another 
translator weaves into Coxe’s “Travels in 
Poland, Russia, and Sweden”, published in 
1784, an account of similar travels of his 
own. In his turn Coxe, when Cadell decides 
to reprint the “ Switzerland’, annexes with- 
out acknowledgment what Ramond_ has 
added in the course of translating. The pub- 
lisher accepts it all. 


To Coxe’s disappontment the Triumvirate 
—Floyd, Herbert and himself—had to leave 
Switzerland without seeing Voltaire. From a 
letter of his to Lady Pembroke, written at 
Berne in September, 1776, we learn that they 
got as far as the Lord of Ferney’s doorstep, 
to be sent away on the grounds that he being 
82 and Lord Herbert 17, they would have 
nothing to say to one another. The presence 
of the tutors seems to have been ignored. 
Too many tourists knocked at the weary old 
man’s door every day. With the 
Dictionnaire Historique before him, Coxe 
continues the letter in his newly acquired 
informative style. Geneva, he says, is an 
interesting city. 


It contains 24,000 inhabitants, and per- 
haps there is no place in the world where 
the generality of the people are so well 
informed . . . La Chaux de Fonds and 
Locle are the two principal places for 
mechanics and all kinds of clockwork. It 
may give your Ladyship some idea of the 
industry of these people, that they make 
40,000 watches every year. 


From Langenau Floyd and _ Herbert 
returned to Strasbourg, where Coxe joined 
them after an excursion to Avignon. By the 
spring the varty’s visit to Paris was definitely 
put off: France having made a treaty with 
the American colonists, the British Ambas- 
sador in Paris had been recalled. Herbert 
went there by himself three years later, but 
at the moment new arrangements had to be 
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made. For that purpose, and to decide for 
themselves how their son was, Herbert’s 
parents summoned the party to meet them 
at Ostend. During a stay at Antwerp a plan 
was drawn up for seeing central Europe, 
which Lord Pembroke considered useful 
from historical and military points of view, 
and which he knew well. Once started, we 
see Coxe getting the itinerary extended, and 
writing to Lady Pembroke in his new guide- 
book style: 

Madam, Since I quitted England I have 
seen no country (Switzerland alone 
excepted) which has given me so much 
pleasure as Hungary.... The Diet is 
convoked by the Sovereign and is 
assembled only occasionally. The general 
administration is carried on by the 
Sovereign in certain Courts and Chambers 
appointed by him. Hungary is very thinly 
peopled, containing in all not much above 
2,000,000 inhabitants. This amazing 
depopulation arises in part from the wars 
with the Turks. . 

Such letters, of which there are many, 
show him already collecting material for 
what he intended to be the great work of his 
life, the prospectus of which is to be found 
among his papers.’ The plan of the magnum 
opus, which was to be entitled The 
Historical and Political State of Europe, was 
to be as follows: 

1. History of each country as near the 
present time as he [the author] can procure 
authentic information and documents. 

2. Present political state of each country, 
with an account of the population, govern- 
ment, revenue, military and naval establish- 
ments, causes of its rise or decline, political 
and commercial interests. 

The work, to be published by Cadell’s on 
the grand scale, was to be accompanied by 
tables and maps. Four tables that were 
completed and printed show the towns and 
territories belonging to the Republic of 
Venice; the dominions of Joseph the Second 
in the Low Countries and in Italy; the Swiss 
cantons with their subject territories; and 28 
columns of the states of Germany. Part I 
of the work was to cover Portugal, Spain, 
Italy, and Switzerland: Part II Austria, 
Germanv, Prussia. and the United Pro- 
vinces: Part ITT Denmark. Sweden. Russia, 
Poland, and Turkey: and Part IV Great 
Britain and France. Many of these 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 9078, 9079. 
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countries Coxe succeeded in visiting; if the 
revolution in France had not cut the ground 
away from under his feet, no doubt he 
would have seen the rest. 

As a volume? published at Oxford in 1938 
shows, an author could think himself for- 
tunate in being taken on by Cadell, one of 
the great publishers of his time, generous to 
the point of fatuity, proud of his literary 
clientéle, playing the réle of Mzcenas with 


delight. To Coxe, some of his pupils’ 
fathers were almost equally helpful: for 
example Samuel Whitbread (prince of 


brewers, whose brewery King George and 
Queen Charlotte visited in state) who, as 
Coxe took some pains to tell Lord Pem- 
broke, grudged no expense on his son’s 
behalf, and paid his tutor £800 a year. 
Cadell’s most welcome largesse was the 
amount lavished on postage and on the 
works of reference he enabled an author to 
acquire. In this way Coxe built up his 
unique library, the catalogue of which pro- 
vides a remarkable outline-picture of the 
Europe of his time. 


Nine years [he writes in the preface of 
his Walpole] have elapsed since I under- 
took to write the Historical and Political 
State of Europe, the plan of which was 
printed and submitted to the public. . . 
It was in such forwardness, that the 
histories of Spain, Portugal, Austria, the 
German constitution, Russia, part of 
Prussia, and Sweden, were already pre- 
pared for the press. I had also sketched 
the histories of the Italian States, Holland, 
and France. 


The progress, he adds, of the French 
Revolution, and the uncertain position of 
Europe, compelled him to suspend his 
design “till the return of more quiet and 
favourable times”. But the quiet times 
never came. 

Events on the other side of the Channel 
from 1789 onwards left Coxe in a state of 
surprised horror, less perhaps for themselves 
(he had never had much opinion of the 
French) than for their repercussions here. 
With the publication of a pamphlet 
denouncing a London debating group for 
sending a laudatory address to the National 
Assembly in Paris, his pen dries up. Horace 
Walpole recommends him for a tutorship as 
a writer of “sensible” travel books and a 
man of solid principles (“ principles of the 


2 The Publishing Firm of Cadell and Davies. 
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old rock”) but Coxe does not accept, 
Wherever he had gone with his pupils jt 
had been for the purpose of collecting 
documents, asking questions, making notes, 
Now the asking of questions was becoming 
dangerous, and no one could even guess 
what the answers were going to be. One 
thing was certain: with the French upheaval 
all books of reference, and his own writings, 
over which he and others had taken so much 
trouble, were out of date. S. RADICE. 


(To be continued) 


JANE AUSTEN: AN EARLY COMMENT 


A VERY early comment on Mansfield 
Park and brief general criticism of 
Jane Austen’s novels which had appeared 
by 1814 is found in a letter of the first Earl 
of Dudley (John William Ward) to Helen 
D’Arcy Stewart, dated 11th August 1814. 
Have you read ‘ Mansfield Park’? | 
have only just begun it, and very likely 
shall not have time to finish it before | 
am off. I am a great admirer of the two 
other works by the same author. She 
has not so much fine humour as your 
friend Miss Edgeworth, but she is more 
skilful in contriving a story, she has a 
great deal more feeling, and she never 
plagues you with any chemistry, mechan- 
ics, or political economy, which are all 
excellent things in their way, but vile, 
cold-hearted trash in a novel, and, I 
piously hope, all of old Edgeworth’s 
putting in. 
‘Old Edgeworth’ is Maria’s father, Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth, with whom his daugh- 
ter had previously co-operated in the writ- 
ing of a book; hence Dudley’s pious hope. 
The complete text of this letter may be 
found in Letters to Ivy from the first Earl 
of Dudley, S. H. Romilly, 1905. 


Oxford. B. C. SouTHAM. 


“BACKWARD IN COMING 
FORWARD ” 
.E.D. Come 58 records this expression 
as “ Mod. (humorous)”. Let me give 
it a local habitation 2nd a date: Trollope, 
Orley Farm (1862), II, 291, “I must say 
you're rather backward in coming forward.” 
J. C. MAXWELL. 

Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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Readers’ Queries 





DONKEY's WHISTLE, SPOTS.—Can 
any reader explain the expressions 
“Donkey’s Whistle” and “Spots” in this 
passage from Chesterton’s story “ The Blue 
Cross” (The Innocence of Father Brown, 
1911, p. 31): “Well”, went on Father 
Brown. . . , “ the cross is at Westminster by 
now. I rather wonder you didn’t stop it 
with the Donkey’s Whistle ”’. 

“With the what? ” asked Flambeau. 

“I’m glad you've never heard of it,” 
said the priest, making a face. “It’s a foul 
thing. I’m sure you’re too good a man for 
a Whistler. I couldn’t have countered it 
even with the Spots myself; I’m not strong 
enough in the legs.” 


EpwarpD F. HACKETT, JR. 


Box 523, University of Dayton P.O., 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


OURCE WANTED.—For at least ten 

years I have been trying to trace the 

author and poem in which the following 
lines appear: 


“But ah to know not 

While with friends we sit 

And while the purple joy is passed about 
Whether ’tis amoler day divinelier lit 

Or homeless night without.”’ 


I should be grateful if any reader could 
assist me. (Mrs.) I. JOHNSON. 


63 Etheldene Avenue, 
Muswell Hill, N.10. 


LLIAM GODDEN.—An _ amateur 

astronomer named William Godden 
wrote from Chapter Road, Cricklewood, in 
1908 and after, and from 20 Richmond 
Avenue, Willesden, in 1915-18. Search of 
the appropriate directories reveals no trace 
of these streets. Can anyone say where 


they are or were? D. S. SPENCE, M.B. 
Holme Lacy, Hereford. 


ENRY BOLD’S “ NEW FANCIES ”.— 
Henry Bold, perhaps best remembered 
today for his lyric “Chloris, forbear a 
whi'e”’, was, in his first published work, 
either an anthologist whose sense of dis- 
crimination sometimes deserted him or a 
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plagiarist who intentionally offered other 
men’s verses as his own. In his volume Wit 
a Sporting in a Pleasant Grove of New 
Fancies (1657) he does not include licen- 
tious lyrics and the crude attempts at 
humour often found in seventeenth-century 
collections of “wit”, but instead publishes 
poems by Herrick and Thomas Beedome (as 
W. E. Amytage-Axon mentions in the 
D.N.B.) and by Thomas Bancroft, as well as 
a number of verses quite probably culled 
from other minor poets of his day. All the 
poems in this collection are represented as 
being “by H.B.”; yet of the one hundred 
and one poems found here, only seventeen 
cannot now be definitely ascribed to other 
men. 

Of this small group of poems, five are to 
be found here and there in the first half of 
his book; the remaining twelve stand at the 
end of the volume in a section headed 
“Dreams”. Examination of various cata- 
logues and indexes of first lines has failed 
to indicate the authorship of any of these 
poems. 

The following five poems occur in the 
first half of the text: 


26. Ona loose lover 
I Cannot rule my self, but where Love pleas, 
Am driven like a ship upon rough Seas. 


28. The Widdow Bride. / To the accomplish’d 
Lady of / his thoughts 
Feeding I famisht, fired by the eye, 
Which makes me dying live, and living die. 
Faire shall I name thee, to express thy worth! 
Nay, thou hast something else to set thee 

forth. 

[‘‘ The Widdow Bride” is the longest of this 
group of five poems.] 

29. The true, and happy state of Love 


What I have, that I crave, 
Frank I lost, yet Frank I have; 
Happy am I in possessing 


34. An Elegiack Sonnet 


If I onely had been he, 
That had stood so far aloofe 


36. That he is love sick and cannot write verses 
Pettie it doth not me delight 
Verses as before to write 
In the final group of poems in this volume 
Bold has interspersed the “dream” poems 
(several of which mention a lady named 
Phillis) with poems concerned more directly 
with Phillis, her beauty, her habits, her 
dress. If Bold himself did not compose 
these poems (and it seems most unlikely that 
he did), it is possible that they were origin- 
ally addressed by some other poet to some 
other seventeenth-century lady of disyllabic 
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name; in another part of this same volume 
he apparently had no qualms about sub- 
stituting the name of one of his own friends 
in a poem he took from Thomas Beedome, 
nor about replacing Herrick’s Anthea with 
his own more general “ mistress”. These 
are the “dream” poems in Wit a Sporting: 
90. The first Dream 
WEnt I this Morn in cruel sport 
To fright the poor Hare from her fort? 
91. On Phillis Close Nun-like Retirement 
SAy beauteous Fillis why’s so long 
Adjournd our Day-break till all’s stung 
With Greenland-curse? 
92. Phillis Nun-like Coyness 
PHILLIS, Fayrest, why so coy 
So daynty-nice? 
93. The second Dream 
Twas Fresh-cheek’d May with all her pride 
And Progress bravery beautifi’d 
94. Phillis her Lute 
Sight, Smelling, Tasting, Feeling, all be gone ; 
And leave me th’officious Eare alone: 
95. Phillis Hand and Glove 
Fair Phillis, my ambitious Muse 
Through its aspiring zeal wo’d choose 
96. His third Dream of Fillis Evening Walk and 
Voice 
Fillis and I (O, fondly’st-kind, 
Indulgent Stars! thus still you bind ;) 
97. Fillis and the Nightingale 
Rare charming Voice! but [O] how rare 
Breath’d by that She so only fair! 
98. His fourth Dream of Cressas Funeral, the 
Love of Difloris 
Is any Pastors eare so deaf to Fame, 
That has not heard of fairest Cressas name? 
99. Epitaph 
Here Chastity it self doth lye, 
And Beautie’s self: whom never eye 
Nor tongue could tempt as yet to love; 
100. Phillis Complaint 
Why was I born, 
Or not born blind? 
Though hence the scorn 
Of whole mankind, 


101. On his retired Lady 
When you were born, sure nature meant 
some other thing: 
Whose meaning (by your discontent) 
Youl’d peevishly to ruine bring. 

If any reader can help me in identifying 
the authors of these poems, I shall be most 
grateful and shall, of course, make proper 
acknowledgement of any such help in 
further discussion of Bold’s work. 


Amy M. CHARLES. 


The Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, N.C., U.S.A. 
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A FOX AND ITS VICTIM.—During the 
course of research which I have been 
carrying out into mediaeval carvings and 
representations of the fox, I have been 
struck by the number which depict the fox 
carrying off a goose or cock, holding the 
bird by the neck in its jaws with the bird’s 
body thrown over the fox’s back. Most of 
these are post-Chaucerian representations, 
and it is not clear to me if they were obser. 
vations of daily life or simply reflections of 
Chaucer’s Nun’s Priest’s Tale: — 
. . . daun Russell the fox stirte up atones, 
And by the gargat hente Chauntecleer, 
And on his bak toward the wode hym 
beer... 
Do any of your readers know if this is 
indeed how a fox would carry off his 
victim? Do other writers describe this 
event, independently of Chaucer, and if so, 
how do they describe it? Or was Chaucer 
influenced by this common church carving 
which, in its turn, depicts the fox with vic- 
tim over its back because this makes for 
better composition and easier represen- 


tation? K. Varty. 
University College of North 
Staffordshire, 


Keele, Staffs. 


HELEN OF TROY.—There is a story 

that Helen of Troy appears to people 
in the guise of their first loves. Andrew 
Lang tells it without giving his source. I 
seek prinied reference, before 1831 when 
Poe’s To Helen, which seems to allude to it, 


appeared. Tyomas Masport (Professor). 


Hunter College, 
New York 28, N.Y. 


WORDSWORTH AND CHARTISM.— 
Wordworth is said to have stamped 
his foot when he heard that a Chartist had 
been reprieved. Who relates this? 
D. J. BARR. 
414 Huron Street, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 


UMMAUVE.—wWhilst searching through 
the records at Bush House, I recently 
came across, in the Obiects Clause of the 
Memorandum of Association of a Company 
incorporated in 1900, the following phrase: 


Manufacturers, Exporters and Dealers of and 
in Medicated and other Lozenges, Jujubes, 
Pastilles, Drops and Gummauves. 
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Although, in the context, the meaning of 
the word ““Gummauve” is clear, the word 
does not appear in the standard English 
dictionaries, including O.E.D. 

I should be very much interested to know 
the derivation of this word, and particularly, 
whether it is a “ real’’ word or a trade name 
such as “ tabloid ” and “ vaseline ”’. 

MATTHEW STIRLING. 

24 Talbot Square, 

London, W.2. 


HENRY SOAME.—In later editions of 
“The Pleasures of Memory” by 
Samuel Rogers—an author who seems to be 
regaining favour a little—among the Notes 
on the Second Part, one is curious. It 
illustrates something unconventional in 
Rogers himself, but it makes such readers 
as myself interested in the personality of the 
author quoted. I must transcribe the Note: 
“The following stanzas are said to have 
been written on a blank leaf of this Poem. 
They present so affecting a reverse of the 
picture, that I cannot resist the opportunity 
of introducing them here. 
Pleasures of Memory!—oh! supremely blest, 
And justly proud beyond a Poet’s praise ; 
If the pure confines of thy tranquil breast 
Contain, indeed, the subject of thy lays! 
By me how envied!—for to me, 
The herald still of misery, 
Memory makes her influence known 
By sighs, and tears, and grief alone ; 
I greet her as the fiend, to whom belong 
The vulture’s ravening beak, the raven’s funeral 
song. 


She tells of time mispent, of comfort lost, 
Of fair occasions gone for ever by ; 
Of hopes too fondly nursed, too rudely crossed, 
Of many a cause to wish, yet fear to die; 
For what, except the instinctive fear 
Lest she survive, detains me here, 
When ‘ all the life of life’ is fled? — 
What, but the deep inherent dread 

Lest she beyond the grave resume her reign, 

ae the hell that priests and beldams 

eign.” 

A footnote to this Note says: ‘“‘ By Henry 
F. R. Soame of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge”. There is a power in the verses, 
notwithstanding their correctness, an un- 
orthodoxy which might seem to announce a 
memorable literary figure; but Soame’s 
other poems are totally unknown to me at 
least. The first words of _Rogers’s note 
suggest that he knew nothing further of 
Soame, and I am wondering if the name 


was a pseudonym. E. BLUNDEN. 
The University, Hong Kong. 
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Replies 





SSO 


I SAW ESAU (cxciii. 11, cciv. 293).—My 
childhood memories (I am 63) include 
one extra jingling line: 
I saw Esau sitting on a see-saw 
I saw Esau kissing Kate. 
St. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 
Longstock, Hants. 


DESCRIPTION OF PORTSMOUTH 

(cciv. 292).—In Chronicles of Ports- 
mouth, by Henry and Julian Slight (London, 
1828), the identical passage quoted (“The 
people of Portsmouth. ...”) appears on 
p. 48; in quotation marks, with an asterisk 
referring to a footnote which says simply 
“Franklin”. It is evident therefore that 
Slight took the passage from Franklin’s 


journal. MaurIce LINE. 
The University Library, 
Southampton. 


N IMPORTANT UNPUBLISHED 
WORDSWORTH LETTER (cciv. 313). 
—Since my article went to press, I have been 
able to examine a photostatic copy (rather 
than a transcript) of the letter. 

As I noted, (750) has been written, in a 
different hand, above the figure 700 in the 
third paragraph of the letter. In the same 
hand the following is written immediately to 
the left of the signature and above Words- 
worth’s address and the date, presumably in 
confirmation of the figures given by Words- 


worth. 
& 1000 
Vol 1 2 editions—750 eaek 
each | cao 
2 2 —do— 1000 & Se. 


A comparison of the characteristics of the 
hand with a Coleridge letter shows that 
Coleridge was practically certainly respon- 
sible for these additions. This is consistent 
with his general supervision of the arrange- 
ments with the publishers, and it tends to 
support my suggestion (p. 315) that there 
was a Slight alteration in the proposed con- 
tract with Longmans between June and 
December. 

The instruction “turn over” is written at 
the bottom of the sheet to draw attention to 
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the paragraph added after Wordsworth’s 
address and signature. 

Chere is one crossing-out which should 
perhaps have been recorded: the fourth 
sentence of the first paragraph is, exactly: 
“YT had other poems by me of my own 
which would have been sufficient for our 
purpose had—+hes but some of them being 
connected with political subjects 1 judged 
that they would be injurious to the sale of 
the Work ” 

The letter is postmarked Keswick, 
December 20th. Above the address and 
postmark Wordsworth wrote and underlined 
“Lyrical Ballads ”’. G. L. LITTLE. 


St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 


ADY NEWBOROUGH (cciv. 290).— 
The following information may be of 
interest to your correspondent on the subject 
of Maria Stella Chiappini, afterwards 
Baroness Newborough. 

There is in the Fairbridge Collection in 
this Library a book entitled: 

Maria Stella; ou Echange criminel d’une 

demoiselle du plus haut rang, contre un 

garcon de la condition la plus vile. 3me 
éd. Paris, 1838. viii, 222p. 
This is an autobiographical work, the first 
edition of which appeared in 1829. 

Her brother, Antonio Chiappini, settled 
at the Cape of Good Hope early in the 19th 
century where he had a large family. There 
are several holders of the name in Cape 
Town today. The late Sir John Bailey, bart, 
son of Sir Abe Bailey, the millionaire, 
married Miss Stella Mary Chiappini in 
1945. The family, I know, has its traditions. 

A. M. LEWIN ROBINSON, 
Assistant Chief Librarian. 
South African Library, 
Queen Victoria Street, Cape Town. 


YE GODS AND LITTLE FISHES (cxcvi. 
106).—This is found in chapter 2 of 

Louisa May Alcott’s Little Men (1871), 

though of course it is probably older. 


D. J. Barr. 
Toronto. 


(CHURCH DOOR WITH HUMAN SKIN 

(cciv. 81)—I asked a question some 
months ago about a church door with 
human skin on it. I find from The English 
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Digest of June 1955 that there are six a 
least: Hadstock, Copford and Castle Hed. 
ingham in Essex, the Cathedrals of Roches. 
ter and Winchester, and Westminster Abbey, 


D. S. SPENCE, 


WANTED (cciv. 290).—The answer to the 

second query is Salmoneus, King of 
Elis, father of Jason’s grandmother Tyro, 
See Odyssey, XI, 234, Aeneid, VI, 585, 
Frazer’s Golden Bough (abridged ed. 1933), 


p. Vs 292-3. PETER URE. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


“"MHEATRE”: A LINGUISTIC NOTE 

(cciii, 381)—A note by R. Baird 
Shuman drew attention to the fact that the 
word theatre occurs in the Old English 
Orosius, whereas O.E.D. gives its first 
occurrence as 1374. But there can be no 
doubt that the editors of O.E.D. excluded 
such nonce-words deliberately and quite 
rightly. For example, the word proletarii 
is found on the same page as peatra in 
Sweet’s edition of King Alfred’s Orosius 
(Pt. 1, p. 154), but this is not evidence that 
proletarian or theatre was current English: 
the Latin text from which the translation 
was made has proletarios, theatri. The text 
of Orosius abounds with such temporary 
loans (other examples are consul, triumph, 
senate on p. 70). They prove only that the 
translator knew Latin and that there were no 
current English equivalents for these words 
—or perhaps sometimes they prove that the 
translator did not know Latin well enough. 
Very properly O.E.D. excludes them, or 
occasionally cites them in brackets (e.g. 


triumph). 
H. L. ROGERS. 
University of Sydney. 


BRACHYOLOGY (clxxx. 103).—To those 
given by Mr. Richard Hussey may be 
added the following: 
Little Willie, 
Pair of skates— 
Hole in the ice, 
Golden gates! 
Also the shortest poem in the English 
language, entitled, ‘“‘ Microbes ”: 
Adam 
Had ’em. 


E. E. ERICSON. 
New York. 
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The Library 


aE Ee 


SMOLLETT AND THE SCOTTISH 
SCHOOL, by M. A. Goldberg. Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press, 1959; pp. xiii, 
191; $3.00. 

Scottish or Common-Sense School, 
chiefly under the impetus of the Aber- 
deen Philosophical Society (1758-73) and 

Thomas Reid’s Inquiry Into the Human 

Mind (1764), undertook the refutation of 

Hume’s scepticism by an assertion of 

‘common-sense’ first principles, Dr. Gold- 

berg’s argument that Smollett was related to 

this School is something like this. Eight- 
eenth-century thought was a system of rigid 
antitheses (‘ reason’ and ‘ passion ’, ‘ imagin- 
ation’ and ‘ judgment’, ‘ art’ and ‘ nature ’) 
until Smollett and the Scottish School 
demonstrated that man was (or ought to be? 

Dr. Goldberg moves easily from one plane of 

discourse to the other) a mixture of ‘ reason’ 

and ‘ passion’, ‘art’ and ‘nature’, etc.... 

That these terms had complex and variable 

connotations, which have been studied, Dr. 

Goldberg is dimly aware. Still, they were 

antithetical, so details do not matter. The 

conflicts denoted by these antithetical terms 
might be found in the thought of one writer, 
or between that of one writer and another, 
the distinction being blurred so as to 
emphasize the ubiquity of conflicts simplici- 
ter. Just as previous critics saw only 
conflicts until Dr. Goldberg came along, so 
there were only conflicts until Smollett and 
the Scottish School common-sensically re- 
conciled ‘the standard contrarieties of the 
eighteenth century’. That ‘common- 
sense’ was for Reid and his followers not 
merely a question of moderation between 
extreme views but a technical term of special 
and flexible usage, the O.E.D. alone would 
have told Dr. Goldberg, who is, however, 
not interested in fine distinctions. Since the 
main works of the Scottish School began to 
appear when all but the last of Smollett’s 
novels had been published, Dr. Goldberg 
seems to argue not ‘influence’ so much as 

a kind of watered-down analogy (‘not too 

remote’ is a favourite phrase, ironically 

appropriate), though matters are often con- 
veniently obscured by his failure to provide 
the reader with the relevant dates. Since 





the Scottish School was not primarily con- 
Goldberg 


cerned with the issues Dr. 
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discerns in Smollett, he high-handedly dis- 
misses Reid, its leader, as not representative; 
relies instead on the philosophically marginal 
Adam Ferguson; and sometimes altogether 
slips away from the Scottish School to any 
Scottish writer who happens to be con- 
venient. That Smollett’s ‘ common-sense’ 
avoidance of untenable extremes cannot 
nowadays be noted without invoking com- 
parison with a vast body of largely 
irrelevant polemics is something of a com- 
ment on the present state of research in 
English studies. 

For Dr. Goldberg, Smollett cannot make 
the simplest statement without reference to 
some formidable context of debate. When 
Smollett didactically intends (Preface to 
Ferdinand Count Fathom) to frighten the 
potentially wicked reader away from vice, 
we are told that he ‘is proposing an esthetic 
obviously derived from Addison’s Pleasures 
of the Imagination and reaching its greatest 
expression in Edmund Burke, for whom 
terror was the greatest source of the sub- 
lime’. And Dr. Goldberg’s speculations 
(esp. 174, 175) on the theme of ‘ nudity and 
clothes’ in Humphry Clinker, and_ its 
analogues in Shakespeare, Swift and Carlyle, 
must be seen to be believed, 

One example of critical method. Roderick 
Random being about ‘ reason and passion’, 
the hero’s passionate and ‘fiery disposition 
is symbolized best, perhaps, by his deep 
red hair. Although the flaming locks are 
shorn soon after his arrival in London, there 
is hardly a corresponding shift in character’ 
(30). 

Dr. Goldberg performs a service in isolat- 
ing some key-terms in Smollett’s novels, 
though his discussion of them is crude and 
over-simple. As a result, his chapters often 
begin with promising data and end with 
inflated claims. He tends also to labour 
the obvious. Do we need documentation for 
the statement (65-66) that the Grand Tour 
was fashionable during the eighteenth cen- 
tury? or an explanation (140) of the tradi- 
tional connection between lunacy and 
moon? Quotations and references are 
usually exact, though there are a few errors 
and inconsistencies; and one regrets that 
Dr. Goldberg, in references to primary 
works, dates only the edition used and not 
the first appearance (the two, confusingly, 
may or may not coincide). Thus, in the case 
of Hutcheson’s Inguiry, the edition used 
appears from the bibliography and else- 
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where (189, 80) to be the first edition, 1725, 
but it once becomes the 1729 edition (141); 
for Gerard’s Essay on Taste, the 1780 edition 
is listed in the bibliography (189), though in 
other references we find the dates 1774 (80) 
and 1790 (107), while the work first appeared 
in 1759. 

The book contains such linguistic felici- 
ties as ‘ ideational ’, ‘ attitudinal ’, ‘ experien- 
tial’, ‘ignoral’, ‘structures’ (vb), ‘ idea- 
tional matrix can be envisioned’. The 
Preface tells us that ‘ since words, as well as 
ideas, have altered in time, I have attempted 
wherever possible to remain close to Smol- 
lett’s original language’. Or at least ‘not 


9 
too remote *? C. J. RAWSON. 


THE MIRROUR OF MIRTH AND 
PLEASANT CONCEITS, by Bonaven- 
ture des Périers. Translated by T. D. 
A Critical Edition by James Woodrow 
Hassell, Jr. University of South Carolina 
Press, 1959; pp. x, 211; $5.00. 


ACCORDING to the editor, ‘ twentieth- 

century critics are in general agree- 
ment that the Joyeux Devis is the finest 
example of the storytellers’ art to be found 
among the short story collections of the 
French Renaissance’. If they are right, the 
competition cannot be very strong; but 
certainly the collection includes a number 
of tolerably entertaining and well told 
stories. The present edition contains, in 
addition to a short introduction and fairly 
full textual (1592 variants) and explanatory 
notes, an offset reproduction, rather hard on 
the eyes, of the black-letter first edition 
(1583) of the English translation. The 
editor has elsewhere argued that the 
tranlator, ‘T.D.’, may have been Thomas 
Deloney. This may be so; at any rate he 
gives a careful version, with occasional (and 
sensible) omissions, of the thirty-nine stories 
he has chosen, and he has some neat turns 
of phrase—to cite one noted by the editor 
in his earlier discussion (S.P. lii, 1955, 175): 
the tame fox, while living in the household, 
‘had learned to speake good yealpish of the 
Dogs’ (‘avoit appris 4 parler bon cag- 
nesque ’), 

The notes are particularly conscientious 
on proverbial expressions, rather unneces- 
sarily elementary on some of the geograph- 
ical references—Naples is ‘ the principal city 
of southern Italy ’"—and they gloss a good 
number of sixteenth-century usages with the 
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help of O.E.D. The editor does not, how. 
ever, seem to have been on the look-out for 
additions to O.E.D. I have noticed the 
following antedatings: p. 53, diocesser 
(1606); p. 96, pigeon, 3a (1586); p. 106 
sa-ha (1605). Senses not in O.E.D. are: 
p. 34, Britannish (= Breton; O.E.D.=British, 
1611); p. 113, adjournment in the sense of 
adjourn, v.1. This merely follows the 
French, and does not show that the sense 
was current in English, but it confirms what 
O.E.D. suggests: that the modern sense, 
dated 1641, was not yet current. Some 
idiomatic expressions are not in O.E.D., or 
not with the exact shade of meaning: p. 30, 
‘cut on the heade’ (‘peneux’); p. 79, 
‘would have made gunpouder of’ (‘eust 
faict mauvais party 4’); p. 80, ‘held out 
sides’ (‘tindrent bon’)—cf. hold 4if, g; 
p. 116, ‘began to lay on loade with his 
teeth’ (‘se met a bauffer’)—cf. load 1a, 
which does not record this precise applica- 
tion. An interesting light is cast on the 


exact force of the expression ‘ who but he’, 

for which O.E.D., who 2, cites Herbert's 

poem The Quipp, by p. 87: ‘he became s0 
t 


stout y who but he’ (‘il devint si fier qu’ 
homme n’en pouvoit plus jouir’). At one 
point, a note seems to overlook the obvious. 
On pp. 177-8, the meaning of ‘ha tousjours 
quelques minimes en son cerveau’, which 
T.D. translates literally, ‘hath alwaies some 
mynimes in his braine’, is discussed, with 
the conclusion that minime=‘ trivia and 
frivolities, which sometimes lead to undigni- 
fied conduct’. Surely the meaning is iden- 
tical with that of crotchet, O.E.D. 9, where 
the headnote records Cotgrave as citing the 
French equivalent, ‘il a des crochues en 
teste’. 

Apart from these instances of linguistic 
incuriosity, this is an interesting and com: 
petent edition of a text that has up to now 
been quite inaccessible: both editions 
survive in unique copies. 


J. C. MAXWELL. 
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